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Letters from the Caucasus and Georgia: to 
which are added, the Account of a Jour- 
ney into Persia, in 1812; and an abridged 
History of Persia, since the Time of Nadir 
Shah. Translated from the French, and 
illustrated with Maps and Engravings. 
Svo. pp. 414. London, 1828. 


Tuat reader must be very little acquainted 
with The Literary Chronicle who is ignorant 
of our partiality for female tourists, a pre- 
dilection considetably strengthened on read- 
ing the present volume, which, though ano- 
nymous, is understood to be the joint pro- 
duction of a M. Freygan, the son of a Ger- 
man physician, and his wife. The lady’s 
part contains the Letters from the Caucasus 
and Georgia, and they form the most inte- 
resting portion of the volume; so that M. 
Freygan, may, with great truth, call his 
wife his better half. The lady depicts in a 
lively manner her tour oe a country 
where the ‘rugged Russian bear’ rowns 
free and undismayed. 

The work was originally, it appears, 
written in German, and afterwards trans- 
lated into French, by M. de Struve, the 
Russian Minister at Hamburgh; and it is 
from this translation that the present ver- 
sion is given, It'is said, and truly enough, 
we believe, that nothing gains by transla- 
tion but a bishop. Whether the work be- 
fore us has lost any thing by being filtered 
through two languages we cannot say, as 
we confess we have not seen the original; 
tous, however, the translation, which is said, 
also, to be the work ofa lady, seems spi- 
nited. ‘The epistolary style of writing is of 
all styles the easiest, and, when done with 
ease and spirit, is one of the most agreeable. 
The writer before us possesses both these 
0 with so much vivacity, that we 
should rather have classed her among the 
enthusiastic French than the deliberate 
Germans. Female writers are not the 
most remarkable for method, nor is the 
epistolary form favourable to it: we shall 
not, therefore, attempt to give a connected 
narrative of the journey of our fair travel- 
ler, her husband, her André, not yet three 
years old, and her ‘dear little Catherine,’ 
an infant of three weeks; but shall select a 
few of the most striking passages in their 
route, and those such as relate to the peo- 
ple rather than the country through which 
they travelled, or the incidents they encoun- 


tered. Speaking of the Calmucks, our tra- 
veller says:— 
‘ -. . . 
me can be more disgusting than 








their food: horse carrion is to them a deli- 
cacy ; dogs, cats, and crows, even in a pu- 
trid state, are not rejected; and in their 
misery they think themselves happy to meet 
with such provisiun. Their drink is cur- 
died milk mixed with water, which they call 
airan. Whoever should have the curiosity 
to be present at their’repast might see lit- 
tle chiluren gnawing the tainted limb ofa 
horse, and greedily snatching it away from 
each other. 

‘The possessions of a Calmuck consist 
in his kibitku, more or less habitable, ac- 
cording to his condition, some horses and 
kine, a couple of camels and of buffalos : b 
the number of these animals his fortune 1s 
estimated. ‘This shepherd race do not care 
to work; for they change their residence as 
soon as the grass where they have halted 
be consumed. In the world there is not 
a people more inclined to thieve and drink, 
when they can find an opportunity.’ 

The Tchetchinzi.are celebrated for their 
robberies, which they justify by a singular 
tradition :— 

‘They pretend, that, after God had cre- 
ated the world, he published a decree, by 
which all people were summoned to take 
possession of their several portions: the 
whole of mankind had a share, except the 
inhabitants of Caucasus, who were for- 
gotten, Upon putting in their claim, which 
the Deity acknowledged to be just, he per- 
mitted them to live at the expense of their 
neighbours: and most assuredly they reap 
ample profits upon presumption of the li- 
cence.’ 

Arrived at Kobi, our travellers made their 
perilous journey to Ananoor, in .a basket 
covered with a hide, drawn by two oxen. 
This part of the country has several hermits, 
some of whom submit to trials really ar- 
duous :— 

‘These inhabit the neighbourhood of 
Badkoo, where is still found the naptha 
with which the ancients kept up their per- 
petual fires; and where, to this day, it is 
preserved with religious care by a tew In- 
dians. Those among them whose peculiar 
office it is to keep the fire alive aspire to 
the title of saints, and voluntarily inflict 
upon themselves, for a certain number of 
years, the most cruel tortures. At the ex- 
piration of the term, these professional pain- 
bearers are acknowledged as saints: scarcely 
ten, however, ina hundred survive the hor- 
rid trial. Some remain constantly naked 
and in the same posture for years together ; 
others continue lying or sitting in some par- 
ticularly difficult positions; while others 
again sustain dpon some part of their body 





very considerable weights. They all con- 
demn themselves to their several putiish- 
ments: until at length the benumbered 
body, withering or mortifying, obtains the 
repose of death, or purchases public venera- 
tion for the sufferer. Should one of these 
martyrs have the good fortune to survive 
his torture, he is removed from the Stake to 
which he had been bound, or from the place 
where he had fixed himself; bis body, be- 
come a mere skeleton, light as a feather 
and stiff as a piece of wood, is then 
washed ; it is afterwards perfumed and sup- 
plied with the most delicate food: but 
the more injured parts of his frame stilt 
remain dry and incapable of use. He 
is now proclaimed a saint, to whom every 
one is eager to pay the greatest respect; 
but the fellow is generally a dangerous 
hypocrite.’ 

The Georgians are not remarkable for 
their skill in the arts, except in the mang- 
facture of carpets. The baths of Tiflis have 
always heen celebrated; they are con- 
structed within caves, and the water, which 
is hot and'si!phurous, issaes out-of a rock 
close hy :— 

‘ The Georgians of rank, particularly the 
ladies, devote a whole day in every week to 
these baths; and not unfrequently pass a 
wight in them. It is in the first vault [ 
have described, that, reclining in Inxurious 
ease upon their couches, they dye their 
hair and nails; and the old ladies: have 
hair as black as ebony, from constantly 
staining it. Here also they paint their 
faces red and white, read a themselves 
to make the eyebrows join, which is abso- 
lutely essential in a Georgian beauty: the 
day thus employed is with them one of great 
importance, although attended with pain as 
well as pleasure.’ 

Some particulars respecting the Geor- 
gians are interesting :— 

‘ Every evening the wife of the governor- 
general receives the Georgian ladies, of 
whom the greater part are princesses of the 
country, and some among them are of the 
family of the czars. The most interesting 
of these is Thekla, daughter of Heraclius ; 
she is married to a Prince Orbelianow, and 
is no disgrace to the stock whence she 
sprang. These ladies. come on horseback, 
attended by a servant; they are covered 
from head to foot with a large white veil, so 
thata cavalcade of them may, in thedark, be 
taken for a train of ghosts: some upon their 
arrival throw aside this veil, and appear in 
the Georgian costume. The general has 
signified his wish to see this strange dress 
changed for the European, and a few have 
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ulreatly had the courage to venture upen 
the innovation. However, though the ori- 
ental costume may seem extraordinary to 
us, I think it is pe rfer thy ad: = to the cli- 
mate and habits of the country In Persia, 
for example, where the men pass the g 
part of their time on horse-back and in the 
use of arms, they wear a dress convemcntly 
but that of the ladies is made to fit 
closer to the 
their sofas. In 
his hat; but the Persian, who never unco- 
vers his head, puts his shoes olf upon enter- 
ing a house, that he may not injure the car- 
pet, which is often of great value. There 
are many other customs which are quite 


loose; 


shape, as they seldom quit 


Opposite to those of Furope; as the 
Georgian dinner tor instance, which com- 
mences with what is our dessert, and 


the extreme heat induces the people to 
take no food that is vot light and cooling: 
in consequence of this temperance, they are 
generally robust, and attain to an advanced 
age. The meo are clad warmly even in 
summer, for the evenings are always more 
orlesscool. Thus we see that the Turks 
and Moldavians, as well as the Spaniards, 
prefer enduring the heat, rather than being 
exposed to a chill alter sunset ; at which 
time the air becomes cold, as is usually the 
case in southern countries. There are still 
to be scen at Tiflis some women of the 
lower class, who adhere to the ancient 
fashion of hiding the face with a veil, in 
which are two small openings for the eyes.’ 

Having first paid our compliments to the 
lady, we come next to her husband, whom 
we shall dismiss with a slight notice. M. 
Freygan, when residing at Tiflis, was des- 
patched, in 1812, as Conseiller de Cour to 

the court of Abbas Mirza, the crown prince 
of Persia, at Tabriz, at ‘the time that the 
British embassy, under Sir Gore Ouseley, 
was expected there, Of this journey it is 
that M. Freygan has given us a narrative 
which, though possessing considerable in- 
terest, is less piguant than that of his wife. 
Tabriz is subject to various convulsions of 
nature :-— 

‘This town, situated ina country in other 
respects delightful, and enjoying the advan- 
tage of an air peculiarly healthy, is in the 
neighbourhood of some volcanoes, that are 
not quite extinct. A considerable part ofit 
was burnt to ashes, fifty years ago, by a 
creat eruption, the effects of which are still 
visible in the suburbs : ; several thousand in- 
habitants were buried in the catastrophe. 
This continual danger has not induced Ab- 
bas Mirza tochange his residence ; it is true 
he resides in a ‘house less exposed than 
others to be ov erthrown, being chielly con- 

structed of wood: it is called a T'ackt-i- 
poosch; but even a Tackt-i-poosch cannot 
stand agai inst the more violent concussions, 
and, should you ese: ape to the garden, with 
Ww hich every dwelling at Tabriz is provided, 

you are not then secure; for the very place 
of refuge m: 1y open under your feet, or boil- 
ing water be thrown out of the «¢ 
as it spreads far and wide, reach your re- 

treat. But these perils seem to wear a less 
alarming aspect as you ap proach them; 


earth; and, 


revuter 


Europe the man takes off 


| and, when at length actually surrounded by 
danyers, you are ‘surprised at the fears they 
had previously excited. Thus I lived in full 
tranquillity amidst plague and revolt, scor- 
pions and earthquakes; of which last L wit- 
nessed no less than four repetitions, during 
my stay at Tabriz.’ 

Our author gives bat a slight, though by 
no means an uninteresting, eccount of the 

vegetable and anima! productions of Pe PSi2 5 
these, however, we pass over, aud select, } in 
conclusion, an account of Persian amuse- 
ments. The first relates to a comedy at 
which our author was present :— 

‘‘Two Persians were the performers : one 
had a pot of curds and whey, which they 
call mastawe, to sell; the other, who came 
to buy, appeared in each scene under a dif- 
ferent character, and always made some 
bnew attempt to rob the market-man. This 
farce afforded abundant diversion to all the 
Persian spectators, who were ready to die 
with laughing, even the Begler Beg himself; 
and ps articularly at the close of the piece, 
wher the milkman, having discovered the 
cheat, got his face ‘bedaubed all over with 
curds by the rascal, This ending called 
forth the loudest plaudits from the assem- 
bly ; who, in most natural terms, asked my 
opinion of the play. For conclusion, ano- 
ther Persian came forward and jumped into 
a pond near us, where he perfurmed several 
feats, plunging ‘and diving in various ways, 
which drew forth a repetition of applause 
trom all quarters. 

‘I was invited a few days after to see a 
wrestling match. Many of the principal 
people in Persiakeep men for these ath- 
letic exhibitions. Vhe wrestlers wear in 
the game no other clothes than very tight 
leather breeches, greased, so that the anta- 
gonist may have a less firm hold. Two 
wrestlers having entered the arena, the sig- 
nal is given w ith a little drum; which they 
continue beating till the end of the contest. 
The combatants make all their motions ac- 
cord to the music; every gesture of brava- 
do, each contest with their hands, the 
smacks they give each other upon the thighs 
or haunches, are all done so as to accom- 
pany the cadence of drum, and is often rei- 
terated ; but the motions are at each repe- 
tition made more rapidly, until at length 
the wrestlers seize and grapple with each 
other. In orderto be completely victor, it 
is essential that the adversary be extended 
with his whole body flat upon the ground.— 
This wrestling requires more address than 
strength; but some athletic exhibitions, at 
which | have been present, demand strength 
as wellas skill. A combatant of the latter 
description plays with one or with two 
clubs, and euds the battle by taking up one 
of enormous weight, which he wields with 
incredible swiftness and dexteritv. Such 
exhibitions are accompanied by the music 
ofa drum and fife. 

‘In one of thie entertainments at which [ 
was present, there came upon the stage 
some Persian dancers, of which I shall only | 
say that their contortions and indecent pos- 
turcs were mosi disgusting.’ 
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| The Life and Writings of the Rev. Edward 
Irving, M. A. By James FLemine, Esq, 
M.A. 8vo. pp. 38. London, 1823. 


Mr. Irvine seems to have shared the fate 
of popular female performers on the stage 
ceased to excite interestor insure popularity 
after Tt rriage. 
months since this gentleman exchanged the 
state of ‘single blessedness’ for that” of 
honourable w edlock, and during the whole 
of that time we have scarcely heard his 
name mentioned. Not a single nobleman 
or M. P. has lost the skirts of hts coat ora 
lady fainted in getting into the Scotch 
Chapel in Hatton Garden, since his re. 
turn; and, had it not been for the pam- 
phlet before us, and a putling paragraph in 
one ofthe papers a few days ago, we should 
have doubted whether Mr. Irving and his 
popularity had net been consiyned to that 
bourn from whence there is no return. 

Our opinion of Mr. Irving is too well 
known to our readers to render it necessary 
that we should repeat it. That he is aman 
of considerable talents we admit, but 
these scarcely compensate for his absurdi- 
ties, his unprovoked illiberality, and his 
coarse attacks on private character. 

Mr. Irving, in the newspaper paragraph 
to which we have alluded, is said to have 
visited Newgate for the purpose of convers- 
ing with a person who is imprisoned there 
for selling works which several successive 
and different juries have declared to be 
blasphemous. ad Mr. Irving’s visit been 
confined to the duties of a Christian minis- 
ter, we should have only alluded to it in om 








der to praise him; but he went, it appears, 
to console the prisoner, not with the balm 
of religion, but with expressing his sympathy 
for the victims of religious prosecutions. 
Enmity to religious persecution well be- 
comes Mr. Irving, who has denounc- 
ed the whole church of England and _ its 
ministers, from the pulpit, ‘and who has 
manifested a spirit worthy of the days 
of Queen Mary and the Spanish In- 
quisition. Whether he made his abuse of 
the established church, and his denunciation 
against every writer on any subject who 
displeased him, the stepping stone to popus 
larity, or not, we will notinquire ; but, now 
that his object i is gained, he might rest sa- 
tisfied, and exercise a little of that Christian 
charity without which his professions are 
but ‘ leather and prunella.’ 

The author of the Life and Writings of 
Mr. Irving has formed a tolerably correct 
estimate of that gentleman’s talents: the 
biographical part is scanty, for little can be 
known where there is little to know; and 
the life of a young Scotch preacher, who has 
quitted home for what he calls ¢ solitar y fo- 
reign travel,’ cannot be expected to present 
many incidents which the public at large 
can be anxious about, 

Mr. Irving was born at Annan, but in 





what year his biographer does not know; 
‘he has been represented at various ayes, 
| from seven-and- -twenty to forty ; but now 


| thi it he he iS got marr: ied, we hope he will 


isatisty the public on this luportant point, 


It is now nearly three | 
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He was educated for the ministry at the 
Hniversity of Edinburgh, superintended the 
Mathematical School at Haddington at the 
age of seventeen, and afterwards instructed 
the higher classes, (not the higher classes 
he has since instructed in London,) of Kirk- 
aldy. When of suthcient age, he was hi- 
censed to preach, and exercised his clerical 
talents at various chapels, until called to be 
the colleague of Dr. Chalmers, at Glasgow. 
The rest is soon told: he had been for some 
time officiating at the Tron church, when 
better stars called him to London, where he 
for some time preached to empty benches ; 
at length some adventitious circumstances 
eccurred in his favour, and he became all 
at once the § nine days’ wonder’ of the good 
people of the metropolis. 

Mr. Fleming, for we shall, at least, allow 
him his nom de guerre undisturbed, gives a 
masterly and well-written critique on the 
preaching and writing of Mr. Irving: several 
passages might be selected as_ exhibiting 
peculiar elegance and felicity of language ; 
but, as the work is cheap, and, therefore, 
very attainable, we shall make but one brief 
extract, and then take our leave of Mr. Irv- 
ing and bis critic together :-— 

‘It is as a speaker that Mr. Irving’s talents 
appear to most advantage, and that with a 
view to his composition as well as his deli- 
very. Indeed, we carry the opinion so far 
‘as to regard the publication of his volume 
one of the most injudicious and unfortunate 
measures he could have taken, under all the 
circumstances. He had already a strong 
hold upon the public mind; he had acquired 
that hold, though he seems unconscious of 
the fact, with the assistance of many ex- 
ternal aids. The wild expression of his 
countenance had done much; the tall state- 
liness of his figure had done much ; the ve- 
hemence of his action, the variety of his in- 
tonations, and the dictatorial assumption 
with which he pronounced all his dogmas, 
whether of theology or of literature, had 
done still more. Even the antiquated style 


Irving, who adopts it ina day when another 
style and almost another language have 
come into use. Johnson has truly remark- , t 
ed, that no man was ever great by imita- 
tion; but whatshall we say of that imitator | t 
who is so intent on words as to reject the 
living language by which he is surrounded, 
and fabricate for himself, out of the quaint- | 
nesses of a remote age, a diction between 
which and his first impressions there cou!d ; | 
have been no association? Surely there is 
something due to fashion in the clothing of. 
our ideas as well as of our persons. A mo- 
dern, trussed up in the stiff costume of an- 
tiquity, were scarcely more ridiculous than 
a modern speaking and writing with all the | 
peculiarities of their manner, as if by some 
mistake of nature he was thrown among a‘! 


F o . , } 
he was formed. Itis by an endeavour toim- 


not to appropriate their words, that the me- | 
morials they have left behind them can be | 
made available to our improvement. There 

is a littleness in verbal criticism, and there | 


is unworthy of the stature of Mr. Irving’s 
mind, of which we think more highly than 
many persons who have escaped the infatu- 
ation of his worshippers. He may adopt 
the words, he may echo the sentences, but | 
he cannot breathe over the whole that inde- | 
scribable charm which a real, not a mock | 
antiquity, has added to their other attrac: | 
tions. His attempt to accomplish this, re- 
minds us of an artificial ruin, the monument | 


of its projector’s folly. Masons and brick- | 
layers may have done their best, but how 
feebly do they represent the hand of time, 
when, heavy with the weight of centuries, it | 
leans upon the broken column or the 
mouldering arch, and gives a grandeur to 
destruction, which neither the trowel nor 
the thunderbolt could communicate.’ 
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Museum Americanum; or, Select Antiqut- 
ties, Curtosities, Beauties, and Varieties 


. ° be r Ty ~~ y . “ “ rs Pep 
the work coutributed largely to hus pulpit of Natur ¢ and Ay # di Am: ricd, By 
fame, notasa legitimate source of impres- CHARLES liu LBERT. 12mv. pp. 346. 


London, 1824. 


Tue Museum Americanum forms the third 
division of Mr. Hulbert’s very excellent lit- 
tle work, The Select Museum of Nature 
and Art. Of the two preceding volumes, 
which related to Africa and Asia, we have 
already spoken in terms of strong, but well | 
merited praise; which we can find no rea- 
son to retract, On sec tne the prescne volume, 
[f Mr. Hulbert were a mere compiler, in- 
dustry and « good taste would be the only 
merit he could claim, but this is by no 
means the case: for the Select Museum 
abounds with many original ariicles, either 
by the editor, orcontributions to lim by per- 
sons who, from personal investigatton, are 
enabled to atford valuable information on 
the subject on which he treats. Although 
American literature has recovered trom the 
mohawk attack made onit by the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, ' 


sion we must say, but because it was some- 
thing to which the ears of the present age 
were unaccustomed, and because it is the 
habit of every age to run after novelty, or 
whatever looks like novelty, though it be 
but the restoration of a discontinued prac- 
tice, or the revival of an exploded vocabu- 
lary. Whether he speaks or writes, whether 
1€ pronoutices sermons or prints orations, 
the same adherence to the obsolete phrase- 
ology of Elizabeth’s period is manifest in 
every line; nor should we be much sur- 
prised to hear that his conversation is taint- 
ed with the same intolerable affectation. 
His admirers of course admire this, and 
they quote the name of Milton, whom he is | 
said to have chiefly imitated. For our own | 
parts, we are at a loss to conceive why Mil- 
ton should be mentioned as his mode! more 
than any other cotemporary writer; but, 
admitting the fact for a moment, what was | 
natural in Milton, because consistent with | ton’s [rviig’s will now remain so | nie un- 

the style of his day, is unnatural in Mr.! known to Europe as his Auickerbocker, 
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} . , L. } . \ . 
and no work Of Air, \wasaing- 


all parts of the Unite 


yet we are but very imperfectly supplied 
with American publications; and Mr. Hul- 


vert, In resorting from those sources which 


‘are not very accessible in this country, bas 


een enabled to select many interesting de- 


tails respecting the New World, with which 
the Old is but imperfectly acquainted. 


Mr. Hulbert commences his work with a 


general view of America, its aboriginals, in- 


:abitants, climate, character, and govern- 


ment; then follows a highly interesting ac- 
count of the antiquities in the state of Ohio, 
the ancient Mexican cities, and pyrainids ; 
and a description of the chief modern cities 
and towns of North and South America, 
follows. The volcanoes, mines, rocks, ri- 
vers, cataracts, fossil remains, animal and 
1 vegetable productions, curiosities of nature 
veneration two centuries after thatfor which | and art, religions, customs, rare phenomena, 
singular 
bibe the spirit of those great masters, and | and remarkable biography, are ali subjects 
that are distinctly treated of in this work. 


events, mechanical inventions 


We have alluded to the private corres- 


pondence of the editor embodied in this vo- 


lume, which gives it considerable interest. 


cannot be a greatness in verbal imitation. It } One of his friends, Mr, J. P. Foote, who re- 


sides in the Western States, in a letter 
written in September, 1823, gives the fol- 
lowing information relative to that part of 


-the New World :— 


‘The classes of men to whom the in- 
ducement for emigration to this country are 
greatest, are poor mechanics and labourers, 
and men with small incomes which are not 
sutlicientto give them the comforts of life in 
other parts of the world. ‘The soil of this 
country is so extremely fertile, and our dis- 
tance from market is so great, that the ne- 


‘ nessaries of life are very plentiful and cheap, 


and a sinall annual income will supply a fa- 
muily very comfortably. There are, how- 


ever, few or no ways open for a rapid accu- 
mulation of wealth; and speculations for- 


that purpose have been tried very extensive- 
ly, and have failed in almost every instance. 
Our society is composed of emigrants from 
States and the 
British dominions ; and we have more men 
among us of liberal education, polished man - 
ners, and good talents, than are geuerally 
expected to be found in so new a country. 
‘Our climate is unfavavourable to children, 
particularly those from a colder climate ; 
for adults it is probably as healthy as any 
other part of the United States. It is al- 
ways found that a fertile soil in a new coun- 
try 1s sickly foratime. A few years will 
probably render this part of the country as 
healthy as any part of the world, as every 
thing is favourable, except the recent state 
of cultivation ; every additional year of im- 
provement adds to the salubrity of the 
country.’ 

Another gentleman, a Mr. John Bromley, 
in a letter to Mr. Uulbert’s son, who, by the 
bye, has one or two pretty poems in this vo- 
lume, gives the following description of 
New York :— 

‘New York is quite as large as Liver- 
pool, and, though the buildings are not alto- 
gether so handsome, yet the situation ts full 
as pleasant, and, as a sea-port, much supe- 
rior; it has on one side the cast, and on the 
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other, 
bive or ten months in the vear by sloops and 


the north rivers, which are navigated 


stcame boats, the latter Of WiiiCa a very 
leagt/ ny and commodious. Mlost of the 
streets are wide and. well paved. Droad- 
Way runs right through the ceutre ot the 


citv, and is better than three miles long ; ut 


commences at a place called the Battery, 
which is sur thing like the Quarry bid | 
Shrewsbury; it commands a beautitul view 
of the sea and Governor's Island: in the 
summer Cveniys it Is pretty we Il crowded 
with ps opie, who ra) thie re 10 € i) Vv the cool 


generally bluws off the 
is a good band of music, 
which makes it quite live PiebBattery is a 
fine open strect, thouch uot long 
Broadway, yet so stra, ‘it that you may see 
i mile and half in leng 

‘Among the public ‘buildings 
York, the most prominent and important is 
the City Hall, which is the most beauutul 
edifice mthe U.S. tis 216 feet long, 105 
broad, and, including the attic story, 65 feet 
high. ‘The front, 
basemeat story, are built of white marble. 
The New York Hospital comprises the hos- 
vital for the reception of the sick and disa- 
bled, the ge as syluin, and the lying-1n 
hospital. The Alms House ts a plain stone 
structure, on se River, two miles from the 


City Hall. 


breeze that water; 


frequent! ly there 


sO ils 


It is three storics hivh, 320 feet 


long, and 50 wide, recently erected. The 
state prison is on the Hudson, at Greeh- 
wich, about 14 mile from the C ity Hall. It 


is constructed of free-stone. ‘The number 
of prisoners, 11 1814, was 494, and, in 1819, 
604. The New York [nstitution is near the 
City Hall, and its apartments are oce ‘upied 
by the Lite: ‘ary and Philosophical Society ; 
and the Historical Society has a library 
of about 5000 volumes. C olombia Colle ve, 
formerly called King’s Coilege, was oate 
Liished in 1754, It has a president, five pro- 
fessors, 140 students, a libs: iry Of SOOO or 
4000 solomes. a valuable philoso phical ap- 
paratus. A College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons was established in 1807. 

* Among the other institutions are a 
theatre, Vauxhall, and other public gardens, 
an erphan asylum, an asylum for the deat 
and dumb, a custom-house, eight market 
houses, 11 banks, 11 insurance companies, 
numerous benevolent and charitable insti- 
tution. t for the relief of the poor, the sick, 
the ay ed, the widow, 
stranger. _T he New 
contains about 15,000 volumes, 
inore than 40.000 doliars. 

‘In 1817, there were published m the 
city, 7 daily newspapers, 5 
and 5 we ekly, 
rary and relig 
57 houses public worsinp, 12 
pahiaos, O ior Presbyter: 


York Society Library 
valued ut 


SCINI-WEEKIY, 


beside s several 


here are 


r Epi 


wous Macaviues.- 


ns, ] 


Presbyterians, 1 for Associate Presbyterians, 
3 for Associate Returmed Presbyterians, 
7 for Dyute t Rete rimmed Lie sbyterians, oO tor 
Methodists, 6 tor Baptists, 3 ior Friends, 9 | 
for lioman Catholics, 1 wr Gern 1 Luthe- 
rans, J for Cie » Calvinists, 1 tor Mora- 
VIANDS, l tu ry L mi versaulists, 1] for Jews, ] for 
Seamer, 1 for Swedenborgians, and 1 tor 


ssi ensenneetemnspentenamainee oeeennendinianenpenencenenenneetanaensinGpeiaeanamstingesstiianinaaannnent 


and both ends above the | 


the orphan, and the 


mouthly lite | 


for s torme ae 
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This city owns more shipping 


erin the Ua 


U nitarians 


' 
than atid more than 


WY oll ny 


RT a ee The 
behit 28S) LIU 1 <i> the CILV Ol i.OnaviI). Lhe 
Amountot slipt ing, 12 1916, was 299,617 
tons. 

‘Pew cities in the world have increased 


so regularly and rapidly as New York, 


In 1607, the population was 4302 ; in 1756, 
13.040; in 1790, 33,1313; in 1800, 60,489; 


in 1805, 75,770; 1 1810, 96,5783; in 1820, 
128,706. The inhabitants are from many 
different nations. More than one-third are 
of New England origin. Atter these, the 
most numerous are the Dutch and Scotch, 
and then the English, Irish, and French. 
‘E — description of spirits are very 
best brandy, 6s. sterling per gallon ; 
rum from $s. to 4s.; gin not 
Od. to 3s. 3d. the vallon ; 3 in 


low: 
common lower; 
‘more than 2s. 


of New | tact, this is a place where a poor man can 


enjoy the comforts of life. There are very 
few mechanics who cannot bring out their 
decanter of some kind of liquor or other; 
even coloured men who saw wood will 
have it. 

‘They have a wretched practice here 
of what they call treating; that is, if two 


or three men meet together who know each 
other, one of them Is sure to ask who’s treat 


it is; then they bol¢ right into a grocery, or, 
rather, a grog shop, which is re: udily Ps 


have their glass: this often induces the ba- 
bit of a and ends in ruin, 


dress: girls in service will appear in their 
silk and Canton crape frocks, which renders 
it no easy matter to distinguish them from 
their mistresses; and it 1s considered a com- 
plete insult to call them servants they are 
all assistants here.’ 

Mr. Hulbert gives an interesting account 
of the mechanical inventions peculiar to 
America. He says,— 

‘The Illinois are industrious above all 
their American neighbours. Their women 
are neat-handed ; they spin the wool of their 
horned cattle, which ts as tine as that of Eng- 
The stutis made of it are dyed 
| black, yellow, or red, and cut into garments 
; sewed with roe-buck sinews. After drying 
| the siInews in sun, and beating them, 
| they draw out threads as white and tine as 
fas any that are made of flax, but much 
tougher. 

‘The pottery of the ancient Indians was 
in many respect equal, if not superior, to 
that of modern E uropean manufacture. the 
Indians of Mayp ire, in South America, and 
| the natives of Loutsiana and Florida, ; 


this period, celebrated tor 


lish shee ) 





tie 


are, at 
heir ingenuity in 
} the mianutacture of a sp ' 
-} 00 which are planted the tigures of croco- 
| diles, monkeys, Xc. 

| ‘In mechanics the United States Ameri- 
j cans have been particularly inventive. The 
| number of patents issued at the pateut-of- 


ice, from the Ist of January, 1812, to the 
Tepe i. Don Oh BOere Oks oq . P Nor 
j 49t Ol Rete 1613, amounted to 2385, 
} i] cumery of tlour-mills lias several in- 


rentous contrivances not known in EF urope, 
Lhe machines for maki ing cotton-cards, and 


at every corner of a street, and, if they have | 
but six or nine cents aniong them, they must | 


The temales are excessively fond of 





ecles ot Delt ware ; 4 





a 
for the manufacture of nails, are no less psa 
jul to the country than creditable to the jy. 
fie method employed of lighting 
thie interior of American merchant vessels, 
and vesse!s of war, by means of cylinders of 

vlass place : on the deck, is found to be very 

useful at sca. The American machinery fur 
making Sata and shoes by means of ifoy 
wire or nails is very lngenious; an idea may 
be formed of its economical advantages 
from the circumstance of its being able ty 
furnish a pair of shoes in a quarter of an 
hour. 

‘The steam-engine of vans, now en- 
ployed in the United States, 1s considered 
both more economical and more simple than 
that of Bolton and Watt; but that of Per. 
kins, should its pretensions be realized, will 
exceed every other: of this we shall probably 
speak in our succeeding volume ou Europe, 
as well as on the application of steam w 
the purposes of navigation, 

‘The great number of rivers in the 
United States, and the great breadth and 
depth of these rivers, render the erection of 
stone bridges, in general, far too expensive 
tor the means of a thin population, But 
the want of these has been extremely well 
supplied by wooden structures as previously 
described, which are made so solid, durable, 
and even beautiful, as to answer every use- 
ful purpose. Very great mechanical skill 
has been displayed in this species of carpea- 
try. The Schuylkill bridge is 550 feet long, 
42 feet wide, and is supported by two solid 
piers, 195 feet tapart. The middle arch is 
1944 feet; the smaller arches 150. The 
height, from the surface of the water to the 
carrlaye- way, is 31 feet. The breadth of the 
carrlage-way is eight feet. ‘This bridge, which 
was erected by a company, cost 300,000 
dollars, and was finished in 1808. The 
Trenton bridge, across the Delaware, thirty 
miles above Philadelphia, was finished ; i 
i806. Itis a quarter of a mile in length, 
and thirty-six feet wide. The distance be- 
tween the abutments is 1008 feet; the piers 
are of cut stone, and there are about 16,000 
perches of masonry. The superstracture 

consists of five arches, or series of arches, 
each of five sections or ribs, rising from the 
chord line, in the proportion of 13 to 100. 
The sections are formed of white pine plank, 
from thirty-five to fifty feet in length, four 
inches thick, and twelve inches wide, form 
ing adepth of three feet. These sections 
leave a breadth of eleven feet on each side 
fur carriages, and four and a half for toot 
passengers. The platform is suspended 
from wing arches by means of iron chains. 

* Au invention, or rather establishment, of 
the first uulity, is the merchant manufactul* 
ing mill, at : ou isville, in the state of Ken 
tucky, described by Doctor MS Murtrie, and 
IS remarkable, not ‘only for its size and the 
quantity of flour it iscalculated to manufac 
ture when completed, but for the beauty 0 
its inachinery, which is said to be the mos 
perfect of the millwright’s abilities to be 
found in America or any other county: 
The foundations were commenced in June, 
1515, and were ready to receive the enor 
mous superstructure only in the spring 
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1917. The building is divided into SIX 
stories, COS siderably tngher than 1s usual, 


rere being 100 feet from the first to the 
sixth. Waggons, containing the wheat or 
otier grain for the mill, are driven under an 
arch, which commands the hopper of % 

scale, into which it is discharged and we); We 
el, at the rate of seventy- -five bushels in ten 
minutes; from this it 1s conveyed by eleva- 
tors to the sixth story, where, after passing 
through a screen, it Is a seaprach in the gar- 
ners: if munufacturing, from thence into a 
rubber of a new construction, whence it is 
conveyed into a large screen, and thence to 
the stones; when ground, it is reconveyed 
by elevators to the hopper- -boy, in the sixth 
story; whence, after being cooled, it des- 
sends to the bolting cloths, the hens being 
deposited | Ina vallery on the left, and the 
shorts in another to the right. The flour 
being divided into fine, superfine, and mid- 
diings, 1s precipitated into the packing- 
chests, whence it is delivered to the barrels, 
which are filled with great rapidity by a 

acking-press. 

. This noble and useful establishment is 
not yet finished, and has already cost its 
ewner, Mr. Tarascon, 150,000 dollars, and, 
when completed, it will manufacture 500 
barrels of flour per day. Immediately above, 
isa line of mill-seats extending 2,662 feet, 
affording sites for works of that description, 
which, if erected, would be able jointly to 
produce 2 ,COO barrels in the twenty-four 
hours. Some experiments are now making 
by the owner, in order to determine the pos- 
sibility of having a series of undersbot wheels 
placed in the race above, to be propelled 
By the force ofthe current ‘only. Should he 
succeed, he intends extending his works, 
and to employ this power for cotton-spin- 
ning, fulling, weaving,’ &c. 

Wes! — conclude with an account of the 
Singing Valley, about three miles from 
Pottstown, as related by a traveller :— 

‘Although our expectations were very 
highly raised by the reports which we had 
heard, still they were more than realized on 
our arrival there. A large and irregular 
mass of ill-shaped stones ‘presented them- 
sclves to our view at first. They y appear 
to have been thrown together by some terri- 
ble convulsion of nature. From the ap- 
pearance of the stone, probably at some 
former time a volcanic eruption must have 
taken place here. By striking on the stones, 
the most varied sounds imaginable are pro- 
duced. The chime of the finest bells in the 
world could not exceed in variety the 
sounds produced here, from the most sono- 
rous bass to the most delicate treble—the 
gradations beautifully fine. Near the Klin- 
gleberg there is a considerable cav e, which 
extends some distance under the rock, and 
is really wor thy the attention of the curious. 
Many visitors heretofore have been at this 
place, but of kk ite, | understand, it has been 
almost deserted. 
Our country are much troubled to kill time, 
am of opinion that there is not a place in 
the country that would better compensate 


a traveller than a visit to this celebrated 
singing ¥: alley,’ 





When the inhabitants of 


The Oriental Herald and Colonial Review. 
Part I. 8vo. pp. 196. Appendix, pp. 
52. London, 1624. 

Tre Ortental Herald, the first number of 

which was published on Wednesday se’en- 

night, has been commenced by Mr. Bucking- 

ham, a gentleman whose struggles for the li- 

berty of the press, in India, have rendered hts 

name very familiar even toa British public, 
on aecount of its having almost exclusively 
occupied the attention of the Indian go- 
vernment for several months. Without po- 
sitively asser ting that the liberty of the press 
could safely be put on the same footing in 

India as in Engl: wid, we cannot but think it 

quite unnecessary that such restraint should 

be imposed on it as has been done by 
au late governor-general, agaist whom 

Mr. B. brings strong charges:  ‘ The 

proprietor and editor ~ of this work,’ he 

says, ‘after having personally visited most 
of ‘the principal countries in the eastern and 
western world, was engaged, during the last 
tive years of his residence in India, in en- 
couraging, through the medium of the press, 

such inquiries and discussions as appeared 
to him best calculated to improve the con- 
dition of the natives of the east, and to ad- 
vance the best interests of the British na- 
tion in that extensive portion of their em- 
pire. The last temporary governor-veneral 
of that country was among the number of 
those who did not understand the worth, or 
could not comprehend the universal appli- 


cation, of Milton’s beautiful and expressive 


maxim ; unless he were hostile to the vic- 
tory of Truth, and, therefore, forbade her 
open encounter with her enemy. Be this 
as it may, he was determimed both to “ li- 
cense” and “ prohibit.” He accordingly 
banished from the country the chief pro- 
moter of views opposed to his own; and 
put the press under such restraints, that 
Falsehood has now the whole field to her- 
self: for, while “ every wind of doctrine” is 
there “let loose to play upon the earth,” 


field to oppose them.’ 

In order that Indian affairs may still have 
the means of fair discussion, Mr. Bucking- 
ham has commenced The Oriental Her: ld, 
which will extend its views to our osloniul 
possessions in the West as well as the East ; 
in short, to all our colonies. The plan of 
the work ts stated in the introduction to be—. 
hrst, to devote a portion of each number to 
original prose articles, reviews of new 
books, occasional poems, and short essays, 
on subjects suited to the nature of the 
works; secondly, private correspondence 
an any subject coming within the range of 
public discussion, whether in accordance or 
Opposition to the opinion of the editor ; 
thirdly, a report of debates in the India 
House and in Parliament, on Indian and 
colonial quesuons, and a digested account 
ot progressive discoveries ‘and improve- 
ments in science and art; fourthly, a sum- 
mary of colomial intelligence, up to the 
period of publication, with selections from 
the journals of each country. 





The plan of The Oriental Her ‘ald, it will 


Truth is no longer permitted to be in the | 








be seen, is a pretty extensive one, and, if 
the work is ably conducted, it will fill a 
niche at present unvecupied in our peri- 
odical literature. We do not, even m this 
remark, forget that respectable work, The 
Asiatic Journal, which, whatever merit it 
may possess, neither embraces so many ob- 
Je cts nor opens so wide a field for discus- 
sion as it is intended The Oriental Herald 
should do. 

Although the first number of any work 
ought not to be deemed decisive asto its me- 
rits or demerits, yet itis not difficult to. per- 
ceive that The Oriental Herald is a work of 
considerable promise. Much of the first 
number is necessarily occupied with a sort 
of retrospect of the events of the year, and 
the subject of the Indian press perhaps oc- 
cupies more room than some persons would 
wish; yetit isdue to the editor to observe, 
that he has not encroached on the space 
which ought to be devoted to other sub- 
jects, but that he has, with great hberality, 
viven, 1m extra shects, the matter relative to 
his own case, whic : he must have done at 
considerable expe sol as his work contains 
considerably more matter than The Fdin- 
burgh or Quarter! 'y Review, although pub- 
lished at little more than half the price. 

The original articles in the present num- 
ber are ably written, and on good subjects. 
The first is an wig iction; the second re- 
lates to the press 1 » India: the third is the 
first of a series of essays on the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the principal govern- 
ments of Asia, commencing with Turkey ; 
the fourth, on the difficulties which oppose 
steam navigation to India, by way of the 
Mediterranean and Red Seca; the fifth, on 
oriental literature; the sixth, an elaborate, 
political, and statistical view of the state of 
Great Britain; the seventh is a discussion 
on the sugar question, Then follow three 
poems, of considerable merit, one of which 
we select :— 

‘THE INDIAN LOVER'S SONG. 

Hasten, love! the sun hath set, 

And the moon, through twilight gleaming, 

On the mosque’s white minaret 

Now in silver light is streaming. 

Ail is hush’d in soft repose, 

Silence rests on field and dwelling, 

Save where the bulbul*® to the rose 

A tale of love is sweetly telling. 

Stars are glittering in the sky, 

“ Blest abodes of light and gladness :”” 

Oh! my life! that thouand l 

Might quit for them this world of sadness. 


See the fire-fly in the topet 
Brightly through the darkness shining, 
As the ray which heavenly hope 
Flashes on the soul's repining. 
Then haste, bright treasure of my heart! 
Flowers around, and stars above thee, 
Alone must see us meet and part, 
Alcne must witness how | love thee. 
H. MP.’ 
We ought to add, that, in point of typo- 
graphy and neatness of 5 getting up, The Ori- 
ental Herald is superior to mi any periodicals. 





* © Indian nightingale.” 
+ © Grove, or thick cluster of trees.’ 
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Travels in the Interior of Southern Africa. | ther: 


By Wituram J. Burncuerr. Vol. I. 
Ato. pp. Oh 
Some twelve months ago, the 
of Mr. Burcheil’s Travels passed under our 
notice ; and, while we did justice to the in- 
teresting researches the author bad made on 
the subject of natural history, and the va- 
luable collection he had formed, we observed 
that it was, after all, but a dull book. The 
second volume is, however, we confess, 
much improved; it lets us more into the 
character of the people among w! 


first volume 


travelled, makes us better acquainted with | 
their manners and customs, and altogether | 


affords a much more comprehensive and 
intelligible view of the state of Southern 
Atrica. 

Mr. Burchell commences his narrative 
with an account of his journey from Klaar- 
water, throuzh the Bushmens’ land, towards 
Graatreynet. Ile is accompanied by halt- 
a-dozen Hottentots, two Bushmen, and other 
attendants, They all entered on their jour- 
ney with no other provision than their watch- 
coats, and covering for the night, guns and 
umimunition, a hatchet, a quantity of to- 
bacco, for presents to the Bushmen, and 
five sheep. Thus slenderly provided, a fow 
osivich-eggs were a treat, and, as the [rish- 
ian says, Were ineat and drink to them. 
The author says: 

‘In our way over the plain, we fell in 
with an ostrich’s nest ; if so one may call a 
bare concavity scratched im the sand, six 
fect in diameter, surrounded by a trench 
equally shallow, and without the sinallest 
trace of any materials, such as grass, leaves, 
or sticks, to give it a resemblance to the 
nests of other birds. ‘The ostriches to which 
it belonged must have been at that tine 
feeding at a great distance, or we should 
have seen them on so open a plain. 
poor birds at their return would find that 
robbers had visited their home in their ab- 
sence; for we carried off all their egy 
Within this hollow, and quite exposed, las 
twenty-five of these gigantic eggs, and inthe 
trench nine more, intended, as the Hotten- 
tots oliserve, as the first food of the twenty- 
five voung Those in tre be- 
ing designed for incubation, may often prove 
useless to the traveller; but the others on 
the outside will always be found tit tor eat- 
Ing. In the presc ntinstance the whole num- 
ber were equally good. We made our din- 
ner from tie ostrich-eggs ; each of the Hot- 
tentots eating a one, althoug 
taining, as already mentioned, as much food 
as twe nty-four ecys of the domestic hen. It 
is, therefore, not surprising that [found my- 
self unable to accomplish my share of the 
meal: even with the aid of all the hunger 
which a long morning’s ride had given me. 
The mode in which they were cooked was 
one of yreat antiquity: forall the Hottentot 
race, their fathers, and their grandfathers’ 
fathers, as they express themselves, have 
practised it before them. A small hole, the 
size of a finger, 
at one end, and, having cut a forked stick 
from the bushes, they introduced it into the 


‘The 


Ts 


ones, hollow, 


whole h con- 


iom he) 








was very dextcrously made 


egg by pre ssing the two prongs close toge 
then, by twirling the end of the stick 
between the palms of their hand- for ashort 
time, they completely mixed the white and 
the yolk tozether. Setting if upon the fire, 
they continued frequently to tura the stick, 
/ until the inside had acquired the proper 
consistence of a boiled egg. This method 
recommends itself to a traveller by its ex- 
pedition, cleanliness, and simplicity ; and 
by requiring neither pot nor water; the 
| shell answering perfectly the purpose of the 


first, and the liquid nature of its contents, 


that ofthe other.’ 

[n pursuing their journey they arrive at 
the kraal of Kaahi, a Bushman, who ac- 
companied the author; they were received 
with smiling faces, and treated with great 
hospitality, several of the girls were 
pretty—that is, as captivating as buku and 
red ochre could make them: the former, a 
sort of gunpowder, was sprinkled over their 
head and neck; and the latter, mixed with 
grease, was applied, in daubs or streaks, 
over or along the nose, and across the cheek 
bones. Many of the women were distin- 
guished by having the hair of the forehead 
clotted into large red lumps, like stone, by 


the constant accumulation of grease and 
red ochre. The Bushmen, of whom Mr. 


Burchell vives an interesting account, are 
fond of dancing; as the size of their huts 
does not permit a man to stand erect, they 
dance in a leaning position, and are some- 
times supported by two short sticks: 

é Some times, however, this is performed 
without the support of sticks; and, although 
the same person kept on dancing during the 
whole time I was present in the hut, yet 
each one of the company is allowed to take 
his turn, till, having danced as lony as he 
chooses, he retires to ) the circle, and another 
who, after tying on the rattles, takes 
his place; for one pair of these rattles 
serves the whole party. The man who, (be- 
ing, perhaps, proud of the interest which [ 
appeared to take in his performance, ) had 
continued so long to exhibit betore ine his 
lidetatigable powers, gave up his place soon 
alter L quitted the hut; and was succeeded 
by others, who prolons ged the pleasing harm- 
amusement without interval. The 
dancing is indeed of a singular kind ; and I 
know not if, amoung all the tribes of savages 
on the globe, any thing similar is to be 
found; it certainly is not to be met with in 
any civilized nation, One foot remains mo- 
tiouless, while the other dances in a quick, 


. 
rises, 


| 
iOS 


wild, irreguiar manner, changing its place 
but little, though the knee and leg is turned 


from side to side as the attitude will allow. 


The arms have but littl: motion, their 
duty being to support the body. The 
dancer c ontinues singing ail the while, and 
keeps time with every movement; some- 


tinics twisting + the body in sudden starts, till 
at lust, fatigued by the violence of bis 
exertions, he drops upon the ground to re- 
cover breath 5 siill maintaining the spirit of 
the dance, and continuing to sing, and keep 
time by the motion ot his body, to the 
voices and ae compi animents of the specta- 
to:s, In a tew seconds he starts up again, 


as 1f 


| 





a T 
and proceeds with renewed vigour. When 
one toot is tired out, or has done its share 
of the dance, the other comes forward an4 
performs the same part ; and thus, chane- 
ing legs from time to time, it seemed as 
thoush he meant to convince “his friends that 
he could dance forever. Round each ankle 
he wore a sort of anklet, made (in this jp- 
stance) of four ears of the springhuck, sewed 
up oe containing a quantity of small pieces 
of ostrich-egg shell, which, at every motion 
of the foot, “produced a sound that was not 
unpleasant or harsh, but greatly aided the 
yeneral effect of the performances, 

‘Although only one person could dance 
ata time, the surrounding company were 
not, therefore, the less employed or amused ; 
all joined in the accompaniments, and were 
equally essential with the dancer himself, to 
the evening’s entertainment, and contri- 
buted not less to the pleasure it afforded. 
These accompaniments consisted 10 singing 
and beating the drum. Every one of the 
party sang, ‘and all kept time by gently clap- 
ping hands. The words made use of, and 
which had no meaning in themselves, were 
simply aye O, aye O, repeated during the 
whole time; ‘and at the sound O, the hands 
were brought together: the dancer only 
using the syllables wawakoo, Both men 
and women assisted in this singing, and, 
though not in unison, were still correctly in 
harmony with each other: but the voices of 
the virls, pitched a fifth or sixth higher, 
were maintained with more animation. 
The drum was nothing more than a bambus, 
or wooden jug, having a piece of wet parch- 
ment strained over the top, and containing 
alittle water. This instrument was occa- 
sionally inverted for the purpose of wetting 
the parchment, as often as it became dry, 
It was beaten with the right forefinger, by 
one of the women; w hile she reguli ated the 
pitch or quality of the sound hy placing the 
forefinger and thumb of her left hand upon 
the parchment. It seemed to be i 5 
in tune with the voices of the assembly : 
concordance which could hardly be acci- 
dental.’ 

Having made our readers acquainted with 
the Bushmen, we shall introduce them to 
other inhabitants of these distant wilds, in 
the shape of lions and other © small deer,’ 
when they will find that dining on @ rhino- 
‘ceros is nota mere joke—as Speelman, one 
of the [lottentots, once killed two of these 
formidable animals in a day: 

‘}lis account of the affair was, that when 
they came to the place where the Bushmen 
expected to find them, the animals had 
changed their ground; but that it was not 
long before they discovered no fewer thai 
four, feeding quietly on the bushes in ano- 
ther part of the plain. They advanced to- 
wards the creatures, at various distances, 
according to each man’s courage ; but Speel- 
man came the first within shot, and wound: 
ed one mortally. The other people, coming 
up, fired till it had received seven balls, 
when it fell dead. He then went in pursuit 
of the other animals, which had fled over the 
hills; and, having discov ered one in the mid- 
die of the open plain, approached fortunate 
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ly unpercel’ edd, and brought it down with a 
jingle ball: nor did he tail with exultation 
to remark, that he had on that day fired off 
his gun but twice, and at each time had 
killed a rhinoceros. 
‘This was not the first rhinoceros which 
Speelanan lad shot in the course of his life; 
and, to prove bis knowledge of these animals, 
aud to save me the trouble of asking him 
questions, he voluntarily communicated all 
that he had learnt by his own experience. 
« Their smell,” said he, ‘is sokeen and nice, 
that they know, even at a great distance, 
whether any man be coming towards them ; 
and, on the first suspicion of this, take to 
fight. ‘Pberefore it 1s only by approaching 
them against tue wind, or from the leeward, 
that the hunter can ever expect to get with- 
wu musket-shot. Yet, in doing this, he must 
move silently and cautiously, so as not to 
make the least noise in the bushes, as he 
passes through them; otherwise their hear- 
mg is so exceedingly quick, that they would 
iustantly take alarm, and move far away to 
some nore undisturbed spot.” But the dan- 
serous part of the business is, that when 
they are thus disturbed they sometimes be- 
come furious, and take it mto their head to 
pursue their enemy ; and then, if they once 
get sight of the hunter, it 1s impossible for 
him to escape, unless he possess a degree of 
coolness and presence of mind, which, in 
such a case, 1s not always to be found. Yet, 
if he will quietly wait till the enraged animal 
make a run at him, and will then spring sud- 
denly on one side to let it pass, he may gain 
time enough for reloading his gun, before 
the rhinoceros get sight of him again ; which, 
furtunately, it does slowly and with difficul- 
ty. The knowledge of this imperfection of 
sight, which is occasioned perhaps by the 
excessive smallness of the aperture of the 
eye (its greatest length being only one inch) 
In proportion to. the bulk of the animal, en- 
courages the hunter to advance without tak- 
ing much pains to conceal himself; and, 
by attending to the usual precautions just 
mentioned, he may safely approach within 
musket-shot. This creature seems to take 
as much pleasure in wallowing in the mud 
asthe hoz. As far as my own experience 
enables me to speak, [ can attest the cor- 
rectncss of Speelman’s remarks. . 
The present animal was a male of large 
Size, but, bein nearly cut up when Tarrived 


S tees } 
was unable to 


ascertain its particular di- 
mensions. No hair whatever was to be seen 
Upon it, excepting at the edye of the ears, 
and on the extremity of the tail. Our bul- 
lets, though cast with an admixture of tin to 
render them harder, were flattened, or beat 
Cut of shape, by striking against the bones; 
but those which were found lodged in the 
fleshy part, had preserved their proper form; 
& fact which shows how little the hardness 
Of this creature’s hide corresponds with the 
Vulgar opinion of its being impenetrable to 
amusket-ball. It is, however, to be admit- 
ted, that bullets of pure lead, fired from too 
sreat a distance, or with too weak a charge 
of powder, will sometimes fail to penetrate 
the skin, and fall flattened from the animal's 
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side, should they happen tostrike one of the 
thicker parts of the hide, or where a coat- 
ing of mud has dried fast upon it. This 
skin, when dry and formed into shields, may 
possibly turn a ball; as it is then become so 
much harder than when alive. In cutting 
up this rhinoceros, my peuple found one 
bullet more than they had fired; it appear- 
ed to have lain in the flesh a considerable 
time. This animal, therefore, had probably 
lived formerly within the colony, but, hav- 
ing been hunted and wounded by the 
boors, it had, though in vain, sought refuge 
beyond the boundary. 

‘On each side of the carcass the Hotten- 
tots had made a fire to warm themselves ; 
and round a third fire no fewer than twen- 
ty-four Bushmen were assembled, most of 
whom were actively employed the whole 
night long, in broiling, eating, and talking. 
I watched them with astonishment: it seem- 
ed that their appetite was insatiable; for | 
no sooner had they broiled and eaten cne 
slice of meat, than they turned to the car- 
cass and cut another. I scarcely think that 
they allowed themselves any time for sleep. 
Some of the natives whom I had seen at the 
dance were among the number of those 
who assisted at this nocturnal feast. 

‘The meat of the rhinoceros was excel- 
lent, and had much of the taste of beef; 
and, although the flesh of this, which was an 
old animal, was somewhat tough, perhaps on 
account of being but just killed, yet that of 
the female, being fatter, proved exceedingly 
well-tasted and wholesome. The tongue 
would have been pronounced a dainty 
treat, even by an epicure.’ 

Oh! for a rhinoceros for a lord mayor’s 
feast—why, the whole court of aldermen 
might then be able to dine off one dish, an 
event which never occurred in the history 
of any body corporate. Lord Thurlow used 
to say, that the unintimidated stern look of 
a man would awe the most ferocious beast, 
His lordship was, however, peculiarly fa- 
vored by nature for such an adventure, and, 
therefore, we would not advise our readers, 
with their honest English faces, to trust too 
much to the dictum of the lawyer. Mr. 
Burchell, however, gives an anecdote which 
showeth that the lion, the king of the woods, 
is not so courageous an animal as Is general- 
ly imagined. ‘The dogs which travelled in 
company with Mr. Burchell met with some 
lions among the rushes, when, says he,— 

‘Having encouraged the dogs to drive 
them out, a task which they performed with 
great willingness, we had a full view of an 
enormous black-maned lion, and a lioness. 
The latter was seen only for a minute, as 
she made her escape up the river, under 
concealment of the rushes; but the lion 
came steadily forward, and stood still to look 
at us. At this moment we felt our situation 
not tree from danger, as the animal seemed 
preparing to spring upon us, and we were 
standing on the bank at the distance of only 
afew yards from him, most of us being on 
foot and unarmed, without any visible pos- 
sibility of escaping. I had given up my 
horse to the hunters, and was on foot my- 
self; but there was no time fur fear, aud it 


was useless to attempt avoiding him. Poor 
Troy was in great alarm; she clasped her 
infant to her bosom, and screamed out as if 
she thought her destruction inevitable, call- - 
ing out to those who were nearest the ani- 
mal, Jake care! Luke care! In great fear 
for my safety, she half insisted upon my 
moving farther off: I however stood well 
upon my zuard, holding my pistols in my 
hand, with my finger upon the trigger; and 
those who had muskets kept themselves 
prepared in the same manner. But, at this 
instant, the dogs boldly flew in between us 
and the lion, and, surrounding him, kept 
him at bay by their violent and resolute 
barking. ‘Ihe courage of these faithful ant- 
mals was most admirable; they advanced 
up to the side of the huge beast, and stood 
making the greatest clamour in his face, 
without the least appearance of fear, The 
lion, conscious of his strength, remained un- 
inoved at their noisy attempts, and kept hie 
head turned toward us. At one moment, 
the dogs, perceiving his eye thus engaged, 
had advanced close to his feet, and seemed 
as if they would actually seize hold of him ; 
but they paid dearly for their imprudence, 
for, without discomposing the majestic and 
steady attitude in which he stood fixed, he 
merely moved his paw, and at the next im- 
stant | beheld two lying dead. In doing 
this, he made so little exertion that it was 
scarcely perceptible by what means they 
had been killed. Of the time which we had 
gained by the interference of the dogs not a 
moment was lost ; we fired upon him: one 
of the balls went through his side just be- 
tween his short ribs, and the blood immedi- 
ately began to flow; but theanimal still re- 
mained im the same position. We-had now 
no doubt that he would spring upon us; 
every gun was instantly reloaded ;_ but hap- 
pily we were mistaken, and were not sorry 
to see him move quietly away; though [ 
had hoped, in a few minutes, to have been 
enabled to take hold of his paw without 
danger. 

‘This was considered by our party to be 
a lion of the largest size, and seemed, as I 
measured him by comparison with the dogs, 
to be, though less bulky, as large asan ox. He 
was certainly as long in body, though lower 
in stature ; and his copious mane gave him 
a truly formidable appearance. He was of 
that variety which the Hottentots and boors 
distinguish by the name of the black lion, on 
account of the blacker colour of the mane, 
and which is said to be always larger and 
more dangerous than the other, which they 
call the pale lion (vaal leeuw). Of the cou- 
rage of a lion I have no very high opinion : 
but of his majestic air and movement, as 
exhibited by this animal, while at hberty in 
his native plains, | can bear testimony. Not- 
withstanding the pain of a wound, of which 
he must soon afterwards have died, he 
moved slowly away with a stately and mea- 
sured step. ’ . 

‘At the time when men first adopted the 
lion as the emblem of courage, m would 
seem they regarded great size and strength 
as indicating it; but they are greatly mis- 





taken in the character they had given to this 
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indolent, skulking animal, and have over- 
looked a much better example of trae cou- 
rage, end of other virtues also, in the bold 
and faithtul dog.’ 

The dogs most common among the Bush- 
men are a small species entirely white, 
with erect poimted ears. Mr. Burchell’s 
pack, which consisted of twenty-five in 
number, was of various sorts. 

On his return, Mr. Burchell met with less 
hospitality among the Dutch than hé had 
done with the Bushmen; but this does not 
surprise us, for no people on earth have less 
of bumanity than the Dutch. Their charac- 
ter and conduct, however, meet with a very 
proper exposure in Mr. Burchell’s interest- 
ing work, of which we now take our leave. 
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Introduction to the Study of the Anatomy 
of the Human Body; particularly de- 
signed for the use of Painters, Sculptors, 
and Artists in general. Translated from 
the German by Joan Henry Lavater, 
and illustrated by twenty-seven Litho- 
vraphic Plates. 8vo. London, 1824. 

Tur. importance to au artist of a knowledge 
at the anatomy of the human bedy is so 
obvious, that it might seem uunecessary for 
® WOMcCuUt to urge it to the student, did we 
hot frequently see instances of gross igno- 
rance im this respect by persons who pos- 
sess beth talents and reputation. ‘The 
‘.nowledge of the anatumy of the human fi- 
gure,’ says M. Lavater, ‘1s certainly the most 
essential polish for the portrait and histori- 
cal pajuter, and it has been acknowledged 
4nd studied as such by the greatest mas- 
ters;’ for, ignorant of the structure of 
the human body, the artist ‘merely covers 
figures of straw, with drapery; he is inca- 
pable of yiving life to any figure, or nature 
and warmth to any picture.’ 

Lo facilitate a study so indispensable to 
the perfection of the higher branches of 
art is the object of this work, which ex- 
plains, in a scientific yet familiar manner, 
the construction of the bones of the human 
body, and the theory of the muscles and si- 
news. In the introduction the author, with 
all the enthusiasm that a love for the art 
can iispire, encourages the student by 

ointing out the path of glory, and assures 

Pin’, ‘that the seed of genius, sown in the 
field of industry, produces divine fruit, and 
that he who knows how to live lives long 
in a short time,—nay, may immortalize him- 
selt.by a single pertormance.’ ‘The author 
then explains anatomically the formation of 
the bones and the disposition of the mus- 
cles of the human body, which he exem- 
plifies by a series of engraved plates. He 
commences with showing the bones and 
muscics of the head and trunk, and then 
those ef the superior and interior extremi- 
ties. 

It will be seen from the title that this 
work is termed an Introduction, to the 
Study of the Anatomy of the Lluman Body, 
and so far as it goes, it is an excellent trea- 
tise: when the student 1s master of the 
first principles here laid down, he will re- 
quire another work, ealibiting the action 


. 


of the muscles and bones in the various po- 
sitions and attitudes the body has occasion 
to assume; but, before he will be prepared 
for this, he ought certainly to be well 
grounded in the Introduction by Mr. La- 
vater, which we recommend to all artists. 
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St. Ronan’s Well, an Historical Novel. By 
the Author of Waveriey, 3 vols. 12mo. 
(Concluded from p. 3) 

Our readers need not be told that St. Ro- 
nan’s Well is not one of our favourites ; we 
hinted, last week, that it was the worst of 
all the novels by the author of Waverley. 
‘We thought so once, but now we know it.’ 
A more attentive perusal, which another 
week has afforded us to give this work, con- 
vinces us that the best of authors may write 
too much, and that public favour, or mere 
cupidity, may urge a man to hazard his re- 
putation in order to feed the one or the 
other. The author of Waverley, however 
numerous his productions may be, is not in 
his physical dotage: even the work before 
us furnishes numerous proofs of his mental 
vigour and energy. To what, then, are we 
to attribute such a falling offas St. Ronan’s 
Well exhibits from his former produc- 
tions, The story is not only ia itself ex- 
cessively poor and incongruous, but censur- 
able in a moral point of view. We do not 
like to see brother arrayed against brother, 
in all the rancorous enwity of rival lovers, 
contending in arms for the prize of beauty ; 
nor a geutleman, whether English or Scotch, 
bullying his sister, and threatening to mur- 
derher. This is not the school of the au- 
thor of Waverley, and be ought not to sin 
against good manners and his fair fame so 
egregiously. It is impossible, in viewing a 
work of such an author, to avoid the recol- 
lection of what he has done and what he is 
capable of doing, or to consider a novel 
from his pen as one of the ordinary works 
of fiction with which our table is continu- 
ally loaded. He is a master spirit, who 
ought to retain his ascendancy, or retire al- 
toyether; to be second is in him a crime, 
for be bas no apology for obtruding an in- 
ferior work on the public. He has reaped 
a rich harvest of fame—and we had almost 
said a princely fortune—by his talents, and 
should be as careful not to impair the form- 
eras the latter. If he feels himself unable 
to contend with the host of competitors 
which he has raised, let him, like our cham- 
pion, Cribb, retire and leave the laurel to 
be contended for by others while bis own 
supremacy 1s undisputed ;—but why do we 
talk of resigning, when he possesses so 
much ability to maintain his superiority, if 
he will only take pains to do it: but the 
fact is, either his own avarice or the cupi- 
dity of his publishers goads him on to write 
too much (nor is he the only Scotch novel- 
ist who dues this); and hence St. Ronan’s 
Well bears marks of the most culpaple slo- 
venliness and negligence. How, for in- 
stance, could a passage like the following 





escape such an author, when, in describing 
| the manse of St. Ronan’s, he savs—‘* It had 


‘the usual number of chimneye—two, name- | 
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ly, rising, like asses’ ears, at either end, 
which answered the purpose for which they 
were designed as ill as usual,’ 

Negligence is not, however, the only 
fault of St. Ronan’s Well; it is, in many 
respects, coarse and vulgar. D—ns with 
the author of Waverley have not had their 
day, but are introduced on all occasions, 
while he scatters oaths with wanton profa- 
sion. We may overlook an incidental “ d—n 
me’’ in a coarse-mannered baronet, or for- 
give an old gentleman when he says ‘the 
gout may be d d;’ but the frequent use 
of such impious expletives is painful and 
disgusting: nor can we except from our 
censure such passages as these: ‘ fat blowsy 
widow ;’—‘ ye are a fine blaw in my lug;’ 
‘the snarling b ;’ or, a fd d vin- 
dictive blue-stocking’d wild cat.’ These are 
a few specitnens, which might be consider- 
ably augmented, of the vulgarity which 
marks St. Ronan’s Well. We are aware 
that this is not the author’s first offence in 
this line, though it is one of the least ex- 
cusable. . 

In one respect St. Ronan'’s Well differs 
from all the preceding works of the author 
—the time in which the story is laid; and 
which does not very well correspond either 
with the events or the characters of the novel. 
The story, if we may judge from the parties 
talking of Burns, Bramah’s locks, and Bar- 
clay’s pedestrianism, is one of the present 
day, but the characters are certainly those 
of a preceding generation. 

But, it may be said, has the work no me- 
rit?—We readily acknowledge that it has; 
although, with the exceptions of a few well 
drawn characters and two or three powerful 
scenes, it would not rank above the ordi- 
nary class of novels. Even the characters 
are, with the exception of Clara Mowbray, 
but counterparts of the former heroes and 
heroines of the author; noris the manuer In 
which they are introduced a sulticient apo- 
logy for the author’s thus repeating them. 

With this opinion of the novel, and con- 
sidering that we have given sntiicient spe- 
cimens of the best portion of the work, to 
do the author justice, we do not deem it ne- 
cessary to give apy further extracts, but 
close St. Ronan’s Well for ever, we sus- 
pect; for we can scarcely be persuaded to 
return to a work which gives us so unfavoul- 
able a view of a writer we so much esteem 
as the author of Waverley. 
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HARLEQUIN TIMEPIECE’S OBJURGA- 
TORY LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Mr, Epitor,—Being, like most of the 
family of the Harlequins, not greatly 


addicted to loquacity, of which I con-: 


sider scribbling to be a species, I should 
probably not have thrust myself into 


your columns until the next season of 


- 


my periodical gambols, were it not to 
correct a singular blunder which your 
printer has taken the liberty of naaking 
me commit, of appear to commit, 
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which is pretty nearly the | 
| have no objections to tricks, provided 
they be performed by myself; but, as 
goon as they are turned upon myself, I 
view them, as all reasonable people ge- 
nerally do, in a very different light 
fom that in which I regard them when 
| myself play them upon others, Now 
j have been made to utter a some- 
what egregious and pleasant blun- 
der in the narrative which | sent you 
last week, of my pantomime reverie. 
The passage to which [ allude stands 
thus:—* The days of which I have 
been speaking were styled, in Greek, 

blication days.’ Now, it would 
really puzzle Cidipus himself to divine 
the meaning, or rather no meaning, of 
these words. Most of your readers 
doubtless stared at being informed that 
the Greeks knew any thing at all about 
ublicatton days, or had any term by 
which to designate them, seeing that 
the great moral steam-engine, the press, 
was then undiscovered ; and, therefore, 
although they certainly had afew clever 
writers in their way, they had nothing 
of what we understand by the significant 
terms, * publishing,’ * the publishing 
season,’ * the trade,’ &c. There were 
then—how I bless my lucky stars that I 
was born neither in the golden age, nor 
in the glorious age of Pericles!—no 
newspapers Or magazines, no reviews or 
penodicals, (how delightfully congenial 
1s that last appellation to one who, like 
myself, is a ‘lime-piece !)—no flash arti- 
cles, no fine dashing off-hand cut-up 
critiques—no ponderous essays given as 
reviews upon works which they never 
mention—no reports or reporters—no 
description of public dinners or fancy 
halls—no Sunday papers for pro- 
moting piety and devotion—no Acker- 
mapn’s Repository for the edification 
of fair Aspasias in matters of taste— 
no criticism—no fashion—and, that I 
may sum up ail in a single word, no 
pantomimes, Dear Mr. Editor, what a 
truly Gothic, barbarous age!. and, as 
soon as | can find time, Lintend to give 
to the world, through the medium of 
your journal, a learned dissertation, 
proving that. we have hitherto been ter- 
nibly humbugged by dull pedants, in 
being made to imagine that what they 
are pleased to call the rich stores of 
Grecian literature could be put into 
Competition with the inexhaustible trea- 
sures of our own. Why, sir, the au- 
thor of Waverley and Dr. Southey have 


already written as much as <all their | 


poets and historians put together, and a 


5 ne 4 , 
ingle newspaper file contains more ex- 
amples of 


Speechifying than all the | 


‘ 
' 


the same thing. | orators of which Greece is so vain. But! compositor, not being able to make any 


methinks I hear you somewhat impa- | thing of the two harmless Greek words, 


| tiently exclaim,—* Quo musa tendis ?” 
that is, in plain English, ¢ whither are 
you skipping to, my dear Harlequin; 
for, if you continue this flight, neither 
myself nor any one else will be able to 
keep pace with you? and, what 1s 
worse, you will break your own neck 
and the credit of my journal.’ Tout 
doucement, Mr. Editor: the coming to 
the point at once will do very well for 
your methodical, priggish, matter-of- 
fact people, but would be quite out of 
character with me. So, man, give mé 
plenty of stage room—*‘ ample space and 
verge enough’—and permit me to gam- 
bol and play my vagaries. At any 
other season, you might perhaps have 
some reason for curbing my vivacity; 


us party-coloured gentlemen, who are 
proverbially known to set both rules and 
critics at defiance. As a ‘chartered li- 
bertine,’ then, I must be allowed to make 
use of my privileges. Besides, had | 

roceeded straight forward to the point, 
[ should by this time have rated you 
soundly for the blunder, bestowed a few 
dozen oaths on the printer, disturbed 
the charming serenity of my own tem- 
per, and destroyed my own character 
for equanimity and politeness. But, in 
proportion as my fancy has warmed, my 
anger has cooled: the tirade in which 
[ have indulged has dissipated my 
chagrin, and quite made me forget my 
vexation and the subject upon which I 
was writing. Let me see: it was some- 
thing concerning a blunder, about 
which I was proposing to express my 
dire indignation ; but, tempora mutan- 
tur et nos mutamur in illis: that is the 
family motto of the Timepieces, sir, and 
is as much as to say,—here | was ina 
very great rage five minutes ago, but 
am now perfectly calm.—Calm / no, that 
is a poor, Cold, inanimate expression,—I 
mean, I am now, sir, quite overjoyed at 
the blunder which has been made— 
Nil me penitet hujus errati; this mis- 
take has been the making of me; and 
how, indeed, can it be otherwise, for 
has it not furnished me with a text, a 
theme, a subject; and have not I, 
Harlequin, by a flourish of my wand,— 
that is, my pen—converted a little an- 
gry note into a sapient lucubration, 
worthy of being preserved in ‘your 
pages ? But now, sir, to correct this 
error: 
which I have been speaking were styled, 
xa e£oxny*, publication days ;’ and your 








* The second letter of this word was written 
=, and the compositor not understanding how 


but this, you know, is the saturnalia of 


I had written, ‘ the days of 





(which signify emphatically, or by way 
of distinction,) or to punish my pedantry 
in introducing them; or, per 
thinking that it would be fatal to the 
reputation of a Harlequin to be sus- 
pected of knowing even two words of 
Greck; and, therefore, out of regard 
for my character, he has interpreted it in 
his own way, and substituted the words 
‘in Greek.’—And here, methinks, had 
I time, (I beseech you, good compositor, 
do not here substitute the word ability,) 
| could write a pleasant-enough chapter 
on the mistakes of printers, commenta- 
tors and transcribers, with sundry exam- 
ples of ingeniously, wittily, and satiri- 
cally perverse errata; not forgetting, too, 
to adduce some notable instances of 
mistranslation and blunders originating 
with the authors themselves.—Trans- 
formations more singular than any 
produced by the wand of any of my 
party-coloured brethren have thus been 
produced :—A courier: has been me- 
tumorphosed into a courtier, belles 
into bulls, estates into stakes, women 
into woe of men, mendicity socie- 
ties into mendacity societies, jesting 
into justing, and puns into pains; rakes 
have become rags, and friars have been 
converted into furies; a fashionable 
rout has been thus made a riot ; and—oh 
dreadful!—a lady’s temper has been 
rendered a tempest. How shocking, 
too, to find friends changed into fiends, 
immortal into immoral poets, de- 
cency into dissension, bills into ills, 
funds into frauds, and taxes into tricks. 
And who knows but that, by.some un- 
lucky chance,—absit omen—the holy al- 
liance may be so perverted from its ori- 
ginal principles and elements by some 
compositor, (rather decompositor,) that 
in its stead may appear, ‘the whole are 
liars.” But it would be an endless task to 
pursue thissubject anyfurther. Mistakes 
equally strange, and still more curious, 
have occurred, and authors have been 
made to say things that have been the 
most distant from their thoughts or in- 
tentions. Having now cleared up the 
mistake in my own way, I| will not cere- 
moniously stand on the order of my 
going, or detain you by a long string of 
precise compliments, but disappear at 
once, as becomes 
HARLEQUIN TIMEPIECE. 

P. S. Should any malicious and de- 
signing persons say that the mistake 
has been a mere ruse and concerted af- 


i Capital letter could be used in the middle of 
a word, adopted the mode complained of.— 
Printer. 
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fair, in order to pave the way for this 
epistle, 1 hope, Mr. Editor, you will 
produce your proofs to the contrary. 
—<- + > o—— 
CALEDONIAN TOUR IN 1823. 
BY AN OXONIAN, 

(Continued from p. 11.) 
Edinburgh;—I have just had a view of 
the Calton Hill, with its obelisk, and 
the Acropolis; and adjourn to Ross’s 
Hotel, a very splendid place of accom- 
modation indeed: no_ coffee-room! 
what would an unfortunate Gaul say to 
this ? But the café does not answer, as 
I am informed.—Castle: I direct my 
promenade to yon building, surrounded 
with walls, onthe top of the hill._—1 
was saluted with a roar of musketry 
from it this morning, as I was in bed 
drinking some tea, brought me by the 
kind attentions of honest Boniface, quite 
full of the recollections of 45, and of 
the brave Gen. Guest, who found the 
Highlanders such unwelcome quests, but 
made, nevertheless, preparations to re= 
ceive them well. IJ think they were not 
well received : 

‘In the night, September the seventeen, 
Into tbe city ail marched in ; 


Which gave to many a sad surprise, 
Rapping at their doors to make them rise. 


The castle then around her struck clear,— 

None in its sight then durst appear ; 

The half-moon cannon ‘gan to play,— 

Like madmen, then, they ran away.’ 
How the fort must have shaken at the 
report of the guns fired down the old 
Canongate, from the embrasures which 
disclose those hideous engines, gaping 
on the stranger as if ‘their orifice por- 
tended hollow truce.’ ‘There are, In- 
deed, six, eighteen, and twenty-four 
pounders mounted ; but the governor 
would be more in danger from. the re- 
coil of his own guns than those of 
the enemy, at the present day, unless 
the wall undergoes a thorough repair. 

The Regalia of Scotland. —This pa- 
geant of what was once powerful and 
illustrious, of Clan Alpine's ruler before 
the union, like some old forgotten relic, 
is here shown to the traveller i in a dark 
room, hung with cloth and lighted with 
a sickly taper. One would almost 
imagine the gloomy nature of the apart- 
ment was intended to recall those som- 
bre ideas of past events to the mind— 
events connected with the history of 
these emblems of Scotia’s quondam 
sovereignty. —The regalia was found in 
an old “wooden chest, filled with dust, 
which stands in a corner of the apart- 
ment; but it is only transferring them 
from one sepulchre to another to place 
them here: it recalls to my recollection 


Jerusalem, which was shown me at Pa- 
ris as an exhibition. ‘The yee y 
ficure that reiterates the monotonous 
story of these objects, with a long ra- 
pier by his side, resembles what Shak- 
speare would call ‘a fixed candlestick 
with a torch staff in his hand.’ The 
ermine that encircled the lower part of 
the crown was worn out, but the crown 
itself contained some most beautiful 
jewels, particularly rubies of large 
size. The other curiosities were two 
splendidly decorated sceptres of great 
antiquity, with a large transparent crys- 
tal in each; also, a curious two- edged 
sword, toolarge to be wielded by warri- 
ors of the present day, something in 
dimensions like the tilt-sword of Guy, 
Earl of Warwick, in the Asmolean at 
Oxford. ‘The armoury contains a 
great number of muskets, handsomely 
arranged, and some mortars and ¢o- 
horns. The great curiosity of this cas- 
tle is a small apartment decorated with 
a beautiful picture of Queen Mary, the 
unfortunate mother of the pusillanimous 
James VI.: for here it was that, according 
to tradition, in the year 1566, that sage 
monarch first saw the light. This citadel 
did not appear to present any thing very 
precipitous from any of its frowning bat- 
tlements; part of it seems well adapted 
for barracks, The old town, particularly 
Canongate, is famous for its houses, 
which seem, like old Babel, to vie with 
the skies—if a suecession of stories can 
add any thing to the comfort of the in- 
habitants of such airy regions. If all 
who inhabit lofty buildings were poets 
(0. vmeprata dwuate vasa) we should 
not wonder at the poetic fame of the in- 
habitants of the Scotch metropolis, it is 
to be hoped, when enlightened by the 
rays of the bright luminary , not, as ob- 
serves Drummond of Hawthornden : 


Cum Sol bootatus 
Edinum postabat radiis madidis et shouribus 
atris—* 


The Canongate contained a medley of 
soldiers, artificers, Highland pipers, 
ragamuftins, children playing in its 
kennels—quite a mixed society.—Holy- 
rood House stands in a hollow spot, not 
far from the end of this street: here it 
was, as history tells us, Ruthven came 








* Drummond wrote a macaronic poem, which 
began with: 

‘Nymphe que colitis montwa highissima Ti- 
S®ay 

Seu vos Pitteniacem tenet sive Austrea domus,’ 
XC. 

And it was called the Polemo-Middinia, or the 
Battle of the Dunghill, between Lady Scotsturret 

and Lady Newbarns—Among other conceits 
was the following, on one of the combatants: 





a fac-simile of the Holy Sepulchre, at | 


‘Qu jolly trippas ante alios dausare solebet, 
Et bobbare bene et lassas kissare bonus.’ 





——— 


in by a private staircase to slay the 
Italian musico, who had insinuated hig. 

self into Mary's good graces and quite 
gave umbrage to the sober Caledonians. 
it was famous, not long since, as having 
been the place where auld Reekie creer. 
ed the arrival of her sovereign, ang 
each youthful Scot became anxious to 
gird on a claymore and serve as body 
cuard to his sacred majesty. 

Lhave just crossed fhe Firth of Forth in 
a vapouring boat, and landed on the Op. 
posite margin—encounter a tremendons 
hail-stormon the Peutland Hills—quite'a 
hurricane sweeping across the bleak 
moors.—Loch Leven and the smail isle 
where Mary was imprisoned, and whence 
she was carried away by some enamour. 
ed Leander, with the ruins of the old 
castle, are next visible. Kinross: the 
moors and hills are extensive, and the 
road winds through a beautiful strath, 
not unlike a diminitive Simplon. Bridge 
of Erne: asnug inn, full of Scotch ventr 
of all sorts, the pinks of Perthshire so- 
ciety. K—l r house: a very noble 
dwelling, not unlike a foreign palace. 
Imagine myself suddenly transported 
into an Italian gallery. What a superb 
Atrision /—every thing marks the resi- 
dence of some one fromthe fortunate is- 
lands. The pictures are: two by Leonardi 
da Vinci anda few of Rubens, particular- 
ly one representing a masquerade scene 
m some foreign city; * Battle Piece,’ 
by Vander Meulen ; ; a painting by 
Ciiyp, and portrait by Mieris; ‘ The 
Adultress brought to Jesus,’ and ¢ Chil: 
dren Destroyed by Herod's order,’ are 
two by Leonardi da Vinci, beautifully 
preserved. 

View from Moncrieff Hill: River 
Tay winds beautifully in the distant 
prospect. The town of Perth and palace 
of Scone form a charming coup dail, 

(To be continued. ) 
te 


MORE ABOUT INNS. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sir,—1 do not know where you will 
choose to place this communication,— 
that is, if you choose to give it a place at 
uli <ufor it is neither altogether poetry 
nor altogether prose, but a mixture 0 
both; a sort of half and half business, 
like Scotch toddy, or the fabled mer- 
maid, half fish, half flesh. 

By reading Viator’s communication 
on Inns in your Jast number, with most 
of whose remarks [ cordially agree, 4 
recollection was intruded on my mind 
of a very miserable day I once ‘passed 
myself at a country inn; so miserable, 
indeed, that it drove me to the sin of 
committing,—don’t start, sir—not sul 
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cide or murder, but—poetry. With 
this poetry, OF rather doggrel, | mean to 
conclude my present note to you ; but, 
at the same time that I do so, | must 
bez of Viator, your readers generally, 
and yourself, not to consider me as one 
of those ‘uncharitable theorists who 
would as leave hear the toll of St. Se- 
pulchre’s bell as the bustling ring of an 
inn-bell.? Indeed, sir, 1 am no such 
being; there is much music in an inn- 
bell, when it is rung to increase the 
comforts of a jolly party; and in some 
solus situations at an inn, such as those 
enumerated by Viator for instance, 
there is, doubtless, much pleasure in 
setting the tintinnabulary matter in mo- 
tion. All 1 mean to contend for is that 
the best fellow in the world may now 
and then find his situation, at an Eng- 
lish inn even, a very uncomfortable one. 
Such a situation was mine, for one day 
and one night, at a town im Surrey, in 
the wet summer of 1821; and here are 
the lines which [ produced on the occa- 
sion, and which have slumbered in my 
portfolio from that time to this, 1 shall 
now, in conclusion, beg, as is the good 
oldcustom, that you will please to ex- 
cuse all faults in this note and in the 
lines, and that you will allow an old cor- 
respondent to wish you a happy new 
year, lam, &e. J. M. Lacey. 
Pleasant it is to travel, truly, 
When weather’s fine, and not unruly ; 
Pleasaut it is, with wife or friend, 
"Mongst § wood-walks wild’ our course to bend, 


To snatch a wild rose from its bough, 
As I snatch my poetics now. 





But ah! of dismal things the worst, 
When in some country inn close thrust, 
Without companion in distress, 

To make your misery the less ; 

To see the waters pouring down, 

And fairly flooding half the town— 

Or, if tis only fam’d for tillage, 

Instead of town you may read viliage— 
No walk, but up and down your room ; 
Not e’en @ view to cheer your gloom. 

You ask for books, and them you get 
Such as must put you ina fret ;— 

A book of roads,— Moore’s Almanack, 
Composed at least a score years back ; 
And, while witi grief your heart is swelling, 
A lexicon, to mend your spelling ; 
With—to conclude such glortous bookery, 
Good Mistress Glasse’s gone-by Cookery ! 
You take them up, you throw them down, 
With half a smile and half a frown, 

You breakfast without appetite ; 

Think of the dreams you had last night ; 
Read o'er old letters in despair 5 

Change from the sofa to the chair;— 

No change to comfort brings you nigher : 
For company you order fire ; 

Phe weather turns it to a joke,— 

qustend of fire you get but smoke: 

Valk to the window,—on the panes 

re wretched lines, from wretched brains ; 
: td—immortality how rare! 

d to their number in despair. 





You order lunch, and then you dine ; 
You take your fruit, you take your wine— 
That is, if fruit is to be had, 

And wine that maketh the heart glad. 
You spend a miserable day, 

And wish yourself far, far away : 

But e’en this wish is now denied ; 

In a post-chaise you cannot ride, 

And for this reason—quite a deep one— 
Truly the landlord does not keep one ; 
While, to increase your grief and sorrow, 
No coach will pass until to-morrow. 

You lose some time at tea, and then 

You get your supper o’er by ten ; 

Crawi to your solitary bed, 

Glad to repose your wearied head ; 
[Vearied—and that is something new— 
With having no one thing to do ; 

You pass a queerish sort of night, 

Full ofodd dreams and frequent fright. 


The morning comes, and with it too 
The coach arrives to greet your view 3 
You jump inside—for still *tis wet— 
And leave the inn without regret, 
Except that you had ever seen it : 

If you don’t say so, still you mean it. 
Thus, having spent—what shall I say— 
Your money and a rainy day, 

You go home grumbling, in a pet ; 
And swear the weather's always wel 
When you go out to spend a day 

Of pleasure, on the banks of Wey.* 


—_—4+ > 
MEDICAL PRESCRIPTIONS. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Mr. Eprror,—Many and frequent 
have been the complaints of the public 
on the subject of mistakes committed by 
the apprentices and shopboys of chy- 
mists and druggists, and in but too many 
instances they have been attended with 
serious and sometimes fatal conse- 
quences. ‘The similarity in appearance 
between medicines of opposite qualities, 
between poisons and antidotes, and 
the liability of the careless and the ig- 
norant to substitute one for the other, 
has induced most of the respectable 
druggists to interdict their apprentices 
and shopboys from serving any article ; 
and I sincerely hope that this laudable 
example will be universally followed. 
But there still remains a subject con- 
nected with this necessary branch of 
business, which has not met with that 
degree of attention it so imperatively 
demands,—I here allude to the article 
of medical prescriptions. ‘The illegi- 
ble characters in which these most im- 
portant documents are frequently writ- 
ten, even by the most eminent mem- 
bers of the profession, is equally to be 
lamented and condemned, In an age 
of improvement like the present, when 
the art of penmanship has arrived at a 
regularity and precision before un- 
known, it is a subject of national dis- 
grace that the members of our three 





* A nyerin Surrey. 





= 
learned professions—law, physic, and 
divinity—should write in characters il- 
legible to others, and almost to them- 
selves. In the departments of law and 
divinity the evil mny be remedied by 
the revisions of the author, or, where 
this cannot be done, the sense will, in 
most cases, assist the development; 
but, in the detached nature of a prescrip- 
tion, no such guide can be resorted to, 
and the life of the patient is left, by the 
physician, 1n the hands of the druggist 
or his assistants, and the interpretation 
they may give to the hieroglyphics 
which indicate the three essentials of 
ingredients, quantities, and application. 
In an affair of such vital and para- 
mount importance, the utmost perspi- 
cuity and accuracy are indispensable ; 
but, alas! such is the prejudice of 
learning, that it is considered as a dis- 
grace to a collegian to write a hand 
which shall be legible to any but him- 
self, as it would inevitably confound 
him with the ignorant aud unlettered 
who make penmanship their profession. 
To remedy this evil, so loudly and so 
justly complained of by the druggists 
at large, and in so many unknown in- 
stances of serious and sometimes fatal 
consequences, isa subject that demands 
the serious and immediate attention of 
the colleges of physicians and surgeons ; 
but, as it may be difficult, and perhaps 
impossible, for the elder members ot 
the profession to reform a hand which 
has been fixed by long practice; yet, 
surely, it would be advisable that they 
should, by enlarging the characters, in 
some degree remove the present obscu- 
tity; and, moreover, that the colleges 
should require of each future candidate, 
as a sine qua non, the acquisition of a 
plain and legible hand. E. G, B. 
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Original Porctry. 


POPOL LOL LT 


TO FERDINAND: ON THE DEATH OF 
RIEGO. 
AYE, laugh, now the patriot is low! 
Rejoice that his blood soaks the ground: 
It is well for thee, tyrant, to know 
That in Spain only slaves may abound! 


It is well for thee Freedom has fled 
From a race only fit to be slaves ; 
It is well for thee freemen are dead, 
And that Liberty sleeps in their graves. 


[t is well for thee deapots combined 
To rivet thy tyranny’s chain ; 
It is well for thee nations grew blind, 
Or thou o’er thy slaves would’st not reign. 


Fill thy goblet of joy brimming up, 

Pour the deep flood of mirth on thy heart! 
But ob, may thy guilt curse each cup, 

And tell thee, e’en then, what thou art! 


Edmonton. J. J. LeatTuwics. 











LINE s 
Written in the first leaf of the Album of the 
Metropolitan Literary Institution. 
SPIRITUS LOQUITUR. 

Ie hither chance direct thy wandering feet, 

A modest temple shall thy presence greet. 

What though no pictur'd canvas, chisel’ d bust, 

Gives animation to the silent dust, 

Yet here the rolls, by sages writ, expand, 

And scatter radiance through the living |. ind ; -- 

Illume the dark, excite the latent thought ; 

And thus new treasure from the mine is 
brought. 

But not to these alone are here confin’d 

The powers effulgent of the human mind: 

Gonverse shall lead, by her persuasive voice, 

The way to knowlédge, and direct thy choice 

To worthiest objects : science—truth sublime— 

Imagination, trampling space and tine= 

Poetic vision—nature and the arts. 

Here the Prelector eloquent imparts 

Force to a truth—to science winning grac o— 

To learning ease—to language ¢ pride of place.’ 

Here age finds solace; youth a shield from 
harm ; 

Manhood much pleasure ; all a pleasing charm. 

A burst of knowledge, the deep rushing flood, 

All things are here progressive unto good. 

Unseen, yet duteous, these to thee I tell ; 

Look round, enjoy! Now, stranger, fare thee 
well ! ARIEL. 

Nov. 24, 1823. 


Fine Arts. 
CANOVA’s WORKS, IN OUTLINE, BY 
HENRY MOSEsS, Parts I. to XIV. 
THE immediate value of the Fine Arts, 
as a source of varied, elegant, and perma- 
nent enjoyment—as aflording a delight- 
ful occupation in leisure ‘and retire- 
ment, and as a never-failing charm 
against ennui—will, we presume, be con- 
troverted by very few; but, while they 
administer to the more refined pleasures 
of opulence, and afford the most exqui- 
site enjoyments to their immediate vota- 
ries, they have a secret and more remote 
influence on society in general, and con- 
tribute to the improvement of the me- 
chanic arts, and to the progressive em- 
bellishment of ordinary life. The course 
of human improvements, like the lapse 
of time, glides by us so imperceptibly, 
that it is only by comparing discon- 
nected intervals that we perceive the 
changes which have been operated by 
either. The features that we behold in 
our mirror to-day are like those which 
we viewed there yesterday, or on that 
preceding it; but, when our eye turns 
from the mirror to the portrait which 
has been painted some few years, we at 
once perceive the change that has been 
wrought. So is it in our estimate of 
civilization ; and we need but revert to 
some thirty or forty years back, to be 
struck with the amazing change which 
has, within that period, been operated, 
in all that relates to the comforts and 














elegancies of life. Great changes—we 
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willadd, too, improvements—have taken 
piace in dress, furniture, domestic ar- 
chitecture, gardening, and, in short, in 
whatever has any dependency on the 
fine arts. or 1s capable of being go- 
verned or directed by them. To con- 
fine our remarks to the two former of 
these, as subjects familiar to every 
reader, what simplicity and elegance 
has been substituted for the grotesque, 
uncouth, clumsy, and preposterous forms 
that formerly prevailed in both! Ca- 
price and absurdity were permitted to 
have uncontrolled sway ; for to have 
promulgated an opinion, that either 
could be, or ought to be, rendered ame- 
nable to the laws of taste and the rules 
of art, would have been thought sa- 
pient foolery. Here and there, indeed, 
cognoscenti might be found so hereti- 
cal as to opine that the simple drapery 
of a Grecian statue was more becom- 
ing than the fashionable costume of a 
belle of that period ; that the symmetry 
and beauty of the female form was not 
greatly improved by stiff stays, long 
stomachers, pendant ruffles, high heels, 
and a hoop-petticoat, nor the charms of 
a lovely countenance much heightened 
by patches, powder, anda mountain. of 


hair: — indeed, ladies might then be ra- 


ther said to ie well disguised than well 
dressed. But, while some ventured to 
anathematize, more or less openly, this 
profanation of female beauty, it is doubt- 
ful whether their reproofs and censures 

would have produced any material 
change, had not that memorable event, 

the French revolution, taken place; 
when nous avons changé tout céla, was 
a maxim adopted in fashion as well as 
politics, and robes d la Greque, and 
tétes d la Brutus, became the order of 
the day in France, and of course every 
where else throughout the whole em- 
pire of Fashion. Thus, at a sincle stroke 
of the wand of that all-potent deity, did 
we revert to that point whence we had 
been more or less retrograding during so 
many ages,—to that standard of beauty 
which is founded upon natural princi- 
ples. 

Gifted with a keen sensibility for 
every variety of genuine beauty belong- 
ing to the human form—whether indi- 
cating energy, gracefulness, or loveli- 
ness—male strength, or fersinine deli- 

cacy—the blooming promise of youth, 
the vigour of maturity, or the touching 
and dignified expression of age—the 
Greeks rejected all those cumbersome 
and extraneous appendages which have 
but too frequently rendered the costume 
of late r ages a monstrous disguise, in- 
stead of a gracetul veil. By a most ex- 





— 
quisite tact, they seem to have: know, 
the precise limits to which beauty of 
every kind’ may be carried, without de. 
generating into extravagance and defo, 
mity : they completely understood jg 
economy, and had studied tts nicest prins 
ciples; hence their unrivalled seusibility 
of taste, andtheir matchless works of art, 
In modern times, there have been greg 
names in sculpture—men of undoubted 
cenius; but, when compared with the 
ancients, sheiy productions have always, 
nore or less, the airof being something 
exotic, foreign, and second- ‘hand. We 
have had no national schools of sculp. 
ture, as of painting: it has not gra 
dually developed itself, like its sister: art, 
from our institutions, our habits, our 
moral or physical wants—our feelings, 
Its subjects have been almost exclusives 
ly borrowed from Pagan mythology: 
the gods and heroes of Greece and Rome, 
and the fictions of the ancient poets; 
have been those upon which moder 
chisels have employed their powers: 
and, indeed, it could hardly be other. 
wise; for, finding the objects by which 
they were surrounded quite inapplicable 
to their purpose, they have been obliged 
either to select such subjects as adinitted 
the costume and forms of the ancients, 
or to disguise their characters and sto- 
ries, by treating them classica!ly—in 
other words, unnaturally—or else to 
copy the uncouth and barbarous forins 
before them. Look at our vaunted 
repositories of sculpture: let us walk 
into Westminster Abbey or St. Paul’s, 
and behold the monstrous absurdi- 
ties, the vapid, frigid, despicable con- 
ceits, and fusultevatile pedantry, with 
which modern sculpture teems:— 
wigs, shoe- buckles, and flapped waist- 
coats, in p arian stone; or generals and 
ministers in masquerade ; grim skele- 
tons and bones to disgust us; or weep- 
ing Britannias to make us laugh. The 
whole system is most ‘ exquisite > foolery,’ 
and enough to paralyze the hand of ge- 
nius itself. Such maudlin allegory may 
be tolerable in the embellishments of 
a twelfth-cake, but is insufferably dis- 
gusting in art. The mythology of 
Greece had in itself a freshness, vigour, 
and graceful propriety, which: it altoge- 
ther “loses when transplanted: and mis’ 
applied, as it generally is, It is like@ 
carland of once blooming, but now fad- 
ed and withered, flowers, or may not be 
unaptly compared to a crown of laurel 
on a powdered frisure. 

Even Canova himself seems to have 
felt the difficulties with which he ha 
to contend, whenever his subject re 
quired an adherence to modern CO 
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eume ; and hence such have been by 
no means his happiest ellorts, His 
Washington isa sufficient proot of this: 
it possesses neither individuality, truth, 
Kor propriety ; how, then, can it be ex- 
pected to excite interest ? [fit were not 
for the name inscribed an the tablet, it 
would be impossible for us to recog- 
nise, im this apparently Roman war- 
nor, the celebrated American general. 
Independently of this fault, the figure 
seems a very ordinary and common- 
nlace one, and destitute of that interest | 
which it ought to excite. The statue of 
Ferdinand 1V. is much better as a work 
of art: it possesses a certain air of 
dignity, and the drapery is in a bold 
and noble style; but, as to portrait, it is 
not a whit superior to the other, ex- 


decorated culrass may appear less ex- 
travagant on the Sicilian monarch, than 
autique armour on the leader of the 
United States. Such misapplication of 
costume reminds us too much of that 
taste which bestowed ancient names on 
the personages who figured in the ro- 
mances of the 16th and 17th centuries, 
in which contemporary characters and 
events were strangely disguised under 
classical titles and allusions ;— or it 
may be compared to that silly aifecta- 
tion which has induced our Transatlan- 
tic brethren to give the high-sounding 
names of Athens, and other renowned ci- 
ties, to many of their towns and villages, 
What puzzles, perplexities, and enigmas, 
will this preposterous taste create for 
future antiquaries! ‘The productions of 
our artists will not hereafter be, lke 
those of the ancients, memorials and 
monuments of the age to which they 
belong. Instead of illustrating history 
or supplying its deficiencies, they will 
only tend to mislead and confuse ;—of 
the period in which they were produced, 
they will afford no documents. 

These remarks have extended so far 
—much farther than we at first intend- 
ed—that we must reserve our more par- 
ticular notice of the elegant work before 
us till our next number. In the mean 
while, we would not have our readers 
imagine, from what we have already 
said, that we are insensible to the me- 
rits of modern sculpture, or to the genins 
of Canova, nor would we, in any way, 
disparage the truly beautiful and inter- 
esting publication now lying before us. 
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The Drama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
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Drury LANE.—Kenilworth, a four- | 
act drama, with a kind of pantomimic | 


fifth act appended to it in the form of | 
a pageant, was brought out at this the. 
atre last Monday evening. The no- 
vel on which this piece is founded be- 
longs to the most successful and inter- 
esting of its great author’s productions: 
it is rich in character, situation, and 
description, and many of the historical 
personages are admirably touched; 
there is a spirit about them which 
tempts us to exclaim at once,—* These 
must be portraits!’ Or should they, on 
minuter examination, be discovered not 
to accord entirely w:th history, there is 
a certain charm attached to them which 
makes us turn from whatever might dis- 
pe! the illusion. With such materials, 
so rich in dramatic characters and si- 
tuations, we should beforehand natu- 
rally imagine that it would require 
no extraordinary talent to construct a 
piece admirably adapted for theatrical 
representation; but the play brought 
out at this house is not very superior 
to the general run of melo-dramatic 
performances. Indeed, the very excel- 
lence of the original, and the admirable 
dramatic scenes which it contains, must 
operate disadvantageously upon an imi- 
tation in any form, and, by provoking | 
comparisons, show how far the copy falls 
short of its prototype. Scenes admira- 
bly worked up in the narrative, and har- 
moniously connected together, lose half 
their effect when torn from their con- 
text, and exhibited insulated, as it were, 
and unconnected. ‘This is, we think, 
one principal cause why the stories of 
the Scotch novels appear so very infe- 
rior when brought upon the stage. 
There is, moreover, a completeness and 
individuality belonging to the charac- 
ters of this novel, which must cause 
them to appear profaned when assumed 
by a real actor. In the present case, 
many of the characters, so finely colour- 
ed in the original work, are here ab- 
solutely selhouettes—mere blank sha- 





dows; for what else can we term those | 
of Lord Burleigh, Wayland Smith, and | 
Master Goldthread,—not to enumerate 
others? Harley, who personated the 
second of these, had two dull songs, 
termed, in the bills, comic, to sing at 
the galleries, which were lugged in in 
the most bungling manner possible. 
As for character, the chief trait we could 
discover was that smirking self-compla- 
cency which this performer invariably 
exhibits. Harley has much cleverness, 
but is not free from mannerism; and, 
we fear, he begins to think, too, that, let 
him play as he will, either in or out of 
character, the audience must be pleased. 





Varney, Amy, and Elizabeth, are the 


eo 

three best-preserved and best-acted cha- 
racters in the piece. Mrs, Bunn looked 
‘ brave Bess’ admirably, although -we 
doubt whether, at times, shé was not 
rather too masculine and energeti¢ in her 
tones and action even for the virgin 
queen; we will not, however, be so un- 
gallantly hypercritical as to censure her 
for a little high colouring, but freely 
confess that, had we derived as much 
pleasure from every part of the enter- 
tainment as we did from her per- 
formance, we should allow Kenilworth 
to be a most interesting piece. Asa 
drama, however, it is not well con- 
structed: the story is, in fact, so im- 
perfectly developed, that, were it not 
familiar to us, we should have under- 
stood it but very incompletely. In one 
respect the story of the play deviates 
considerably from that of the novel. 
Here it is Varney who perishes in his 
own toils, while Amy is timely inform- 
ed of the death which is prepared for 
her by him. Whether this alteration 
in the catastrophe, for the sake of poe- 
tical justice, be very commendable or no, 
we ourselves might doubt ; but that it 
was highly judicious for stage effect 
we must admit, as the manner in which 
it was received by the audience suffici- 
ently testified their approbation. This 
is the way the catastrophe was ma- 
naged at the Surrey Theatre, when 
Dibdin produced it. At Covent Garden, 
it may be recollected, the dramatist-ad- 
hered more closely to the author, and 
the audience were disgusted with seeing 
a stuffed figure thrown down some fifty 
feet, to represent the gentle Amy. 

Our readers may now probably ex- 
pect from us some account of the pa- 
ceant; but the truth is we are almost 
sick of pageants—that is, on the stage: 
as for our own, which we gave last 
week on paper, we entertain a very dif- 
ferent opinion. There is a wearisome 
sameness in these exhibitions, and so 
much glare and glitter, that, paradoxical 
as it may sound, there 1s very little 
splendour. According to the old pro 
verb, ‘we cannot see the wood for the 
trees ;’ for there is, on these occasions, 
such a chaos of tinsel and finery, that 
there is no effect—no prominent figures. 
It is like Chinese painting, all light 
without shadow, gaudy without being 
brilliant, and showy without being rich, 
There is no art, no skill, displayed in 
these exhibitions—no groups—no ac- 
tion: a train of automata enter, and 
range themselves on either side the 
stage, and their parts are played; for, 
as to any thing like action, dumb show, 
or even motion, we might as well ex- 
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pect from them Macready’ s attitudes, or | account of a new comet, 


the dignified port of Young: a most va- 
cant and apathetical rigidity of counte- 
nance seems to be the only qualific ation 
required from this class of performers; 

it is therefore greatly to be regretted that 
their services are so often ‘employed. 

On the present occasion we think that 
the manager would have done well to 
dispense with them altogether; for the 
pageant, a mere excrescence in itself, 
had nothing to recommend it. The 
whole thing was flat, spiritless, aud wea- 
risome. The morris-dancing was, we 
apprehend, like any thing but what.it 
was imtended to represent, and the tilt- 
ing absolutely ridiculous, for the cham- 
pions appeare ‘d most marvellously afraid 
of receiving or giving any thrusts. Nei- 
ther can we say “much in commendation 
of a kind of mask, or piece of machi- 
nery exhibited in compliment to her 

majesty: it was just such a morceau of 
spectacle as we should have expected at 
any of the minor theatres,—tastelessly 
designed and as badly painted. But, 

had this supernumerary act been ever 
so successful, we think that one panto- 
mime is quite sufficient for any audience 
in one evening; we will therefore con- 
clude, in the words of the Archbishop 
of Grenada, by wishing the manager 
‘all manner of success, but a little more 
taste,’ 








Witerature and Science. 
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A copy of Dante, printed, it is supposed, 
by Moravus, at Naples, in the year 1477, 
was sold at Evans’s sale, last we ek, for £32. 
The edition 1s extremely rare; the only 
other copy known in this country is in Ear! 
Spencer's library. It is remarkable that 
both copies want two leaves, 02 and 07, in 
the middle of the work. So singular a coin- 

cidence in the deficiency of both « copies 
eaies it highly probable that a partoft the 
work had been suppressed, on account of 
Dante’s allusion to the frauds committed by 
his government in the 
weights, and measures : 

‘Si rompe del montar l’ardita foga 

Per le scalee che si_fero ad etade 
Ch'era sicuro ‘l quaderno ela vee , 

M. Dacier, Secretary of the French Aca 
demy of Belles Lettres, is engaged in a new 
edition of Froissart’s Chronicles, with yreat 
additions, as the first part of a work to be 
published under the title of Collection ds 
Chroniques Nationales Francuises, en Langue 
Vulgaire du Douziéme au Seiaiéma Siecle. It 
will contain particularly, La Grande Chro- 
nique de Saint Denis, La Guerre des Alii- 
gous, and others, the most authentic sources 
of history, according to the 
French authors. 

A New Comet.—Mr. 
mical lecturer at Ilull, 


public accounts, 


original and 


Holden, astrono- 
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which is now 

visible in the eastern part of the heavens: — 
Mr. Holden observed it at a quarter past 6 
o'clock, on the morning of the 3d inst., w hen 
it was about the same distance from Alpha 
Herculis as that star is from Alpha Ophiuchi. 
Its tail was about six degrees in length, and 
nearly perpendicul: ir to the horizon. The 
right ascension of the comet is about 251 
deg. 30 min., and its declination north, 16 
deg. 
at 14 minutes past 2, A. M., passes the me- 
ridian 55 minutes pi ast 9, and sets at 36 
minutes after 5 o’clock, p. M.—The best 
time for observing the comet is about five 
o'clock in the morning. 

A comet was seen this morning, says an 
article from, Cassel, dated the 30th ult., up- 
on our borizon, towards the east, which 
rose a little after Venus. It could be seen 
with the naked eye, at three-quarters past 
five ; its tail, directed towards the zenith, 
was nearly the length of the moon’s diame- 
ter. At half-past six it was covered with a 
cloud, and was afterwards lost in the shades 
of the morning. 

A Hamburgh paper of the 1st inst, says 
the comet is visible about fitteen degrees 
abave the horizon, at two hours and a half 
before sun-rise; the nucleus is small and 
undelined, but the tail very bright. 


Seidlitz Powders. —It appeared in evidence 
on a recent trial in the Court of King’s 
Bench, that two scruples of super- -carbonate 
of soda, two scruples of Rochelle salts, and 
two scruples of tartaric acid, dissolved in 
about half a pint of spring water, would 
produce the same result as the Seidlitz 
Powders. 

American Statistics.—The following lite- 
rary and scientific items are extracted from 
alate philosophical discourse, delivered at 
Philadelphia, by Mr. Ingersoll :—There are 
half a milhon of scholars at the public 
schools throughout the United States, and 
more than three thousand students at the 
colleges which conter degrees.—There are 
twelve hundred students at the medical 
schools, five hundred at the “theological 
seminaries, 
dents at law.—There areabout ten thousand 
physicians, and upwards of six thousand 
lawyers.—TVhere are about nine thousand 
places of worship, and about five thousand 


hundred patents have been taken out for 
new and usetul inventions, discoveries, and 
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and more than a thousand stu- | 
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lmprovements in the arts. — Between two and | 


three millions of dollars’ worth of books are 
annually published in the United States. —A 
thousand newspapers are published.—There 
are more than one handred steam- boats, 
comprisiig more than four thousand tons, 
navigating the Mississippii—The vessels of 
the United States, by sea, perform their voy- 
ages, OW an average, in one third less time 
than the English.—T! ere are tive thousand 
post-otlices, and eighty Aetna miles of 
vost-roads, and twelve thousand miles of 
turnpike roads.— There are three thousand 
legislators.—There are two hundred printed 


gives the following | volumes of law reports. —The proportion of 
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believers in the non-contagion of the yellow 
fever, among the physicians, 1s 28567 to 98 
who believe in cont agion,. 

Instructions for Browning Gun- Barrels, — 
The following directions for browning gun 
barrels, which have been prepared hy the 
Board of Ordnance, and commanded, bya 
general order of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, to be observed in all the 
corps of-the British army, may be of sé. 

vice to our sporting readers, as they are not 
generally known. 

The following ingredients :—Nitric acid, 
half an ounce; sweet spirit of nitre, half 
an ounce ; spirits of wine, one ounce; blue 
vitriol, two ounces; tincture of steel, one 
ounce; are to be mixed together, the vitrio} 
having been previously dissolved in 4 suf 
ficient quantity of water to nm: uke, with the 
other ingredients, one quart of mixture, 

Previous to commencing the operation 
of browning the barrel, it is necessary that 
it be well cleaned from ali greasiness and 
other impurities, and that a plug of wood be 
put into the muzzle, and the vent weil 
stopped. The mixture is then to be applied 
with a clean sponge or rag, t: aking care that 
every part of the barrel. be covered With 
the mixture, which must then be exposed ty 
the air for twenty-four hours; after which 
exposure, the barrel must be rubbed with 
a hard brush and rag, to remove the oxyde 
from the surface. ‘This Operation must be 
performed a second and a third time (if 
necessary), by which the barrel will be 
made of a perfectly brown colour ; it must 
then be carefully brushed and wiped, and 
immersed in boiling water, In whieh a small 
qui antity of alkaline m: itter has been put, 
in order that the action of the acid upon 
the barrel may be destroyed, and the in- 
pregnation of the water by the acid neu- 
tralized. 

The barrel, when taken from the water, 
must, after being perfectly dry, be rubbed 
smooth with a burnisher of hard wood, and 
then heated to about the temperature of 
boiling water; it will then be ready to re- 
ceive a varnish made of the following 
materials ;— Spirits of wine, one quart; 
dragon’s blood powder, three drachms ; 
shell-lac bruised, one ounce; and, after “: 
varnish is perfec tly dry upon the barrel, 
must be rubhed with the burnisher, to ss 


ita smooth and glossy appearance. 
clergymen.—About four thousand and four | 
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The following instructions are given 10 

general orders of the commander-ii- 
chief, for repairing and retaining the brown 
upon. barrels. When the barrel is much 
rubbed from use, a little vitriolic acid may 
be applied to it, and then it must receive 
the treatinent the barrels undergo in brown- 
ing, care being taken to de: iden the action 
of the acid by means of boiling water. 

When brown barrels are in constant use, 
the brown might be continually kept pet 
fect, by means “of the application of vinegar, 
WW hich’ should remain upon the surface for a 
day, and then be washed well with boiling 
waiter. I[fthis operation be repeated montli- 
ly,a barrel which has been pr: operly browned 
in the first instance will continue in a pro 
per state for inany years, 
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New Chronometer.— A Mr. EL. C +. Dyar, of | 
Boston, in the United States, has invented a | 
clock, the principles and movements of | 
which are said to be entirely different frem | 
those of chrenometers new In use, and are | 
not to be found In any treatise on mechanics | 
extant. The pendulam moves ina cycloi- 
dal arch, and performs tong and short vibra- 
sions in equal times ; while that of our com- 
mon clock swings in the arc of a circle, aud 
makes unequal vibrations In unequal times. | 
The striking aad chronical parts are no less 
peculiar: the hammer, winch is balanced 
aud turns on a pivot, strikes the internal 
limb of the bell, and is so eusily put in mo- 
tion, that eight ounces of power ts sufficient 
‘or that purpose. ‘The machinery of the 
whole is-surprisingly supple, it requiring but 
two wheels to continue the operation eight 
days without a renewal of the power; three 
will do this a year, and four will perpetuate 
its motion a century. Ease, strength, and 
uniformity, are striking characteristics In all 
itsmovements. 
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The Bee: 

OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 

Ancient Lovers.—It was formerly the 
custom for young men to puncture their 
arms mith daggers, and, mingling the 
blood with wine, to drink it off to the 
health of their mistresses. 

Alms.—When our Anglo-Saxon kings 
dined, the poor sat in the streets, expect- 
ing the broken meat, &c., which was col- 
lected by the almoner, a custom not pecu- 
liar tothis country. Edward I. relieved 
‘1X hundred and sixty-six every Sunday, 
besides many onsaints’ days ; and thirteen 
was a favourite number for relief at one 
Une, or for placing in alms-houses, on ac- 


] ’ . . 

Yer of Christ and his apostles. 
ycridan.—There are some persons (says 
“t. Hazlitt) whose manner is so engaging 


wil, they cannot offend you. The late Mr. 
‘heridan was a man of this kind, He 
Could not make enemies. If any one came 
hee the payment of a loan from him, 
; rrowed more. A cordial shake of his 
hand was a receipt in full for all demands. 

© could ‘coin his smiles for drachmas,’ 





esa bonds with bon-mots, and gave | 
bie at Be oat of a bill. A friend of 
ieee fT pull off my hat to him in the | 
seal ” costs me fifty pounds, and if he- 
9 me, it’s a hundred.’ | 


A poet, any more than a prophet, is not 


| without honour, save in his own country. 


Mr. Haynes’s tragedy of Durazzo, which the 
Drury Lane managers hesitated to bring 
out, has been acted with great success in 
the United States. 

Whitaker, in his history of Mauchester, 
relates that, in an early period of the English 
listory, ‘two dogs suffered death for as- 
saulting one of the lions in the Tower, on 
the principle of its being treuson against 
royalty? 

Bear’s Head.—This wasa favourite Christ- 
mas dish. In an old account we have—‘ pay- 
ed for iiishetes thick grose paper,to decke the 
bore’s heade in Xmas xii'l. More payd to 
Bushe of Bury for the payxting the bore’s 
heade with sondry coiors, iis.’ It was 
brought in, the trumpeters sounding before 
it, as was the boar in Petronius. Virgil 
mentions the present of a boar’s head toa 
female.-— Fosbroke’s Encyclopaedia of An- 
tiquities. 

Singular Accident with a Gun,—Sir Ed- 
ward Hulse, who lived at Bremer, Wilts, 
having been out one day sporting with his 
gamekeeper, had, contrary to his usual 
custom, unfortunately neglected to dis- 
charge his piece. His gamekeeper, as usual, 
proceeded to clean the gun, and, after the 
barrel had been taken out of the steck, one 
of the servants, thinking it was not charged, 
rested it against the table, and tried to blow 
out the candle through the touchhole, by ap- 
plying his mouth to the muzzle; but, not 
succeeding, a fellow-servant observed he 
had no breath, and, seizing the barrel, began 
to blow, when, dreadful to relate, the 
owder took fire, the barrel exploded, and 
his head was blown to atoms. 


LOVE’S LEDGER. 
BY S. WOODWORTH, AN AMERICAN BARD, 


I own myself your debtor, love, 
For "tis to you my bliss I owe, 
Then say if I’d not better, love ; 
Repay the balance kiss I owe? 
In justice you'll receipt it, love, 
Andprove that you are true to me; 
If I should then repeat it, love, 
There'll be a balance due to me. 


That little urchin, Cupid, love, 
The only clerk we keep, you know, 
Is either blind or stupid, love, 
And apt to fall asleep, you know. 
’Tis best then, thus to jog him, love, 
And make him earn his pay, you know; 
‘For, should we chide or flog him, love, 
The boy might run away, you know. 


The rogue possesses talents, love, 
His pinions furnish guid/s, you know, 
And, when he strikes a balance, love, 
He must inspect our dz//s, you know : 
Then let us ne’er dispute, my love, 
While time enjoyment rifles so, 
But take a kiss to boot, my love= 
I cannot stand on trifles so. 


Short reck’nings make long friends, my love, 
Accounts should not be running sO, 

Then let us make amends, my love, 
For "tis unpleasant dunning so. 

Through life’s allotted term, my love, 
If thus we don’t forget we owe, 

When death dissolves the firm, my love, 
We'll pay the only debt we owe. 





Works published since our last notice.—Tears for 
Pity, by Marshall, 8vo. 10s.6d. Fivlayson’s Voice of 
Facts, 12mo. 35, Gd. Female Friendship, a tale, 12mo, 
5s. Krummaker’s Parables, 18mo. half-bound, 6s. 
World in Miniature, 10th division, Netherlands, 18mo. 
8s. James's Naval History, Vol. IV. and V. and 4to. 
Tables, 30s. Hardwicke’s Appendix to Dickinson's 
Justice, 8vo. 5s. Graduati Cantabregiensis, royal 8vo. 
12s. nay r, 4s. New Guide to Prayer, 8vo. 
10s.6d. Bickat’s General Anatomy, part I. 18s. Mi- 
gautt's Sufferings of a Freuch Protestant Family, 12mo. 
3s. 6d. Procrastination, or the Vicar’s Daugbter, a 
tale, 12mo. 5s. Reéeveries of a Recluse, 12mo. 8s, 6d. 
Lavater's Introduction to the Study of the Haman Bo- 
dy, particularly designed for Artists, with 27 plates, 12s. 








- GENERAL RIEGO. 


Just published, with an excellent Portrait, iu 8vo. 
price 5s. 6d. buards, 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE of DON 
RAFAEL DEL RIEGO, compiled from the Notes of 
his Brother, Canon Riego. - 
By a SPANISH OFFICER, 
‘This is a plain and unaffected narsative.’.—Times. 
Printed for W. J. Partridge, Bookseller, 4, Royal 
Arcade, Pall Mall. , 

By whom also is just published, in 8vo. price 3s. 
The LAST DAYS of SPAIN. By an Eye-Witness. 
‘What ample subject for reflection is here! What 

study tor those who would acquaint themselves with 


the history of human nature, and of the politics of na- 
tions.’—British Press, 





STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 
GREEK GRAMMAR; with Notes 


for the use of thuse who have made some progress iu 
the Language. 
Ry R. VALPY, D.D. F.AS. 


In 8vo. price 6s. 6d. boards. Ninth Edition. 


Printed by A. J. Valpy; and sold by Longman ; 
Whittaker; Baldwin; Lackingtou; Rivington; Lon- 
don: Macredie, Edinburgh ; Cumming, Dublin; and 
all uther Booksellers. 

Of the same may be had, bound, 
Dictionary of Latin Phrases, by Robertson, im- 

proved edition, bound ......++-.+++. edescee - 10 
Homeri Ilias; a new Edition, with English Notes 

to the first Six Books, 8vo. ........ ccesoveves BOO 
Homer's Lliad, from the Text of Heyne..,....... 70 
Horace, with Evgtish Notes to the Odes and Sa- 

tires. ccccceese 
Horace, no Notes.....cceeeeeceeecesescees pecdes 
A Neat Edition of Virgil, 18me. 3rd Edition...... 
The same, with English Notes, from Delphin, &c. 

no Interp. ..... ccccgccccccces seveecce Covrced 
The same with Heyne’s Text, and Delphin Latin 

Notes, uo Interpretatio ... 
Cesar’s Commentaries, ditto ... 
Juvenal, ditto ... 
Sallust, ditto 
Juvenal, text only, duodecimo..........+ cccccee 
Ditto, English Notes .......0....40: coccceeces 
Gradus, without Verses or Phrases 
Elegantiw# Latin® .......eeeeeeees eccccccccece 
Greek Delectus...csecesscceseessecsescecetenns 
Latin Grammar 
—— Delectus ...... enaneeésecee poegece oe 
Amphitryo, Aulularia, Captives, and Rudens, of 

Plautus, with Euglish Notes ... 
Latin Vocabulary ....ee.ceceeseees 
First EX€rcises ...cccccceescecceceeces eecccccce 
Latin Dialogues ..... ee ccececccescccene Sececece 
Cicero Amicitia et Senectute, Evglish Notes, by 

Barker .....++ ; 
Germany and Agricola of Tacitus, English Notes, 

by the same eee eee et esaereseee eeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Principia Officiorum, Historie et Geogra. 
Poetical Chronology of Aucient and English His- 

tor eee eeeeneeeeee Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeaeeeee 
Mythology, 4th Edition.............. pabacceges 
Cicero de Officiis, with English Notes 
Grotius, English Notes .....2...65 seeseeees eve 
Epistola Ciceromis .........-0 2. eceee ee eeeeeees 
C. Nepos, with English Notes and Questions. By 

Bradle 
Eutropius, with ditte, by ditto, 2nd Edition.,.... 
Ovid. Met. ditto, ditto ..........+. Ressecesess 
Latin Prosody, by ditto... ...... cece cece eee eees 
Epitome Sacre Historie, English Notes 
French Pronunciation ...665..-+++.: TITTTTTTT 
The New Reader, Classical and Religious ...... 
Greek Testament, 3 vels. 8vo. By Rev. E. Valpy 52 6 
Greek Septuagint, with the Apocrypha, | vol. Svo. 

boards ec wees 280 


*,* Ask for Valpy's Editions of the above. 
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THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
This day is published, price 2s.6d., and dedicated to 
Lord Eldon, with a Portrait, 
THE 


PERCY ANECDOTES; 


contatnimg Auecdotes of Justice, by 


SHOLTO AND REUBEN PERCY, 
Brothers of the Benedictine Monastery, Mont Benger. 


+4*% This work is the same from which Thurtell, in 
his defence respecting the murder of Mr. Weare, drew 
s© wany curious cases of Circumstantial Evidence, 
which have been quoted in all the daily papers —The 
Percy Anecdotes is now quite completed in 41 parts, apd 
abounds witha great multiplicity of articles of the high- 
estinterest and most entertaining nature, on all the sub- 
jects it embraces.—Each part is complete in itself, and 
sold separately, price 2s. 6d. 


List of the Subjects and Portraits contained in the 
Work. 
Part 1. HUMANITY, with a Portrait of W. Wilber- 
force, Exq. M P 
—— 2. ELOQUENCEL,...., Portrait of Lord Erskine. 
— 3. YOUTH....... .+++Portrait of the Son of Sir 
George Dallas 

— 4. GEORGE Ill. AND RIS FAMILY... Por- 
traits of bis late Majesty, and also of our pre- 
sent Sovereign. 

—— 5. ENTERPRISE. .... Portrait of Mungo Park. 

—— 6. CAPTIVITY. ......Portmmit, of Sir Sidney 


Saith. 
— 7. SCIENCE. ........Portrait of the late Sir 
Joseph Banks, Bart. 
— 8 HEROISM....... 


. - Portrait of the Marquess 


of Augiesea. 
— ® JIUSTICE..... eves Portrait of Lord Eldon. 
—-10. INSTINCT..... -+.-Portrait of the Ettrick 
Shepherd. 


—Iil, HUMOUR. ..,.....Portrait of George Col- 
man, the Younger. 

——}2. TMAGINATION..... Portrait of Sir W. Scott. 

——13. FIDELITY..... «+e. Portrait of the Marquis 


of Hastings 

—l4, FINE ARTS. ......Portrait of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Kut. 

——15. HOSPITALITY..... Portrait of Thomas Wil- 
liam Coke, Esq. 

——16. THE BAR. ........Pertrait of Thomas Den- 
man, Esq. M.P. 

——i7. GENIUS vowccsens Murtrattol Relaut South- 
ey, Esq. 

—18, SHIPWRECK..,,..Portrait of Captain Sir 
Murray Maxwell, K.B. 

——19. THE PULPIT. .... Portrait of the Rev. Dan. 
Wilson, A.M. 

—20. INDUSTRY. ...... Portrait of RobertOwen, 
Esq of Lanark. 


—21. BENEFICENCE. .. Portrait of Mis.Eliz. Fry. 


—22. EXILE............. Portrait of Napoleon Bo- 
haparte. 

——33. WAR....... et aa Portrait of the Duke of 
Wellington 

—24. PASTIME. ,....... Portrait of the Earl of 
Darlington. 

——25, PATRIOTISM. ... Pape of Earl Fitzwil- 
iam. 

—Pi. COMMERCE....... Portrait of John Julius 
Augeistein, Esq. 

—27. THE STAGE ...... Portrait of Mrs. Siddons, 


—2. CRIME and PUNISHMENT. . Portrait of Sir 
J. Mackintosh. 


——2. TRAVELLING. .... Portrait of Edward Da. 
niel Clarke, LL.D. 

—3. LITERATURE. ,... Portrait of John Nichols, 
Esq. F.A.S. 

a lO eee Portrait of Mrs. More. 

am, FROME. coccccce Portrait of H. R.H. the 
Duke of York 

—33. FASHION. ........ Portrait of the Marchio- 


ness of Statford. 
— 34. MUSIC. ea. of William 
Crotch, Mus. D. 
—35. THE SENATE ....Portrait of the Rt. Hon. 
George Cauming. 
—*. CONVIVIALITY .. Portrait of T. Moore, Esq 


—37. INGENUITY ...... Portiait of J. Rennie, Esq. 

—38. INTEGRITY ...... ni of Lord Liver- 
OUI. 

— ECCENTRICITY e- Portrait of John Farqu- 
har, Esq. 


—40. DOMESTIC LIFE. . Portrait of the late Prin- 
cess Charlotte. 
——41. Twenty Engraved Titles, General Index, and 
Preface. 
Also, just published, 

THE PERCY HISTORIES, by Shoito and Reuben 
Percy, Brothers of the Benedictine Monastery, Mont 
Benger; with Portraits, Maps, and Views. Parts 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, price 2s. 6d. each . 

Printed for T. Boys, 7, Ludgate Hiil; and sold by 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, apd all other Booksellers. 


Just published, price 14s. boards, 


CORALLINA: or, a Classical Ar- 
rangement of FLEXIBLE CORALLINE POLYPI- 
DOMS, selected from the Freuch of J. V. F. LA- 
MOURODX, D.E.S. Translated into English. 

Printed for Sherwood and Co., Paternoster Rows 
London ; and Rattle and Brine, Bath. 





Albemarle Street. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED in DECEMBER, 
By JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


1 A SECOND EDITION of 


CAPTAIN FRANKLIN’'s JOURNEY to the COP- 
PER-MINE RIVER and POLAR SEA. With the 
Mays. In 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

2. ORIGINAL LETTERS in the TIMES of 
HENRY VI., EDWARD IV. and V., RICHARD IIL, 
and Heury VIL. By various Persons of Rank and Con- 
sideration, with Portraits, Fac-Similes, &c. With 
Notes, &c., hy the laie Sir John Fenn 4to. 21. 2s. 


3 ADVENTURES of HAJJI BABA, 3 vols. fe, 8vo. 
21s. 

4. A New Edition of PROFESSOR BUCKLAND'S 
RELIQUZ DILUVIAN, attesting the Action of an 
ey Deluge, with Twenty-seven Plates, 4to. 
11. lis 

5. The VESPERS of PALERMO; aTragedy. By 
Mrs. Hemans. 8vo. 3s. 


6. APPENDIX of NATURAL HISTORY, &c_ to 
Capt. PARRY's FIRST VOYAGE of DISCOVERY. 
With Plates. 4to. 7s. 6d. 


7. INFORMATION and DIRECTIONS for TRA- 
VELLERS on the CONTINENT. By Mariana Starke 
A Filth Edition, thoroughly revised, with importaut 
Additions. Ina Portable Volume, post Svo. 15s. 

8. SICILY and its ISLANDS From a complete 
Survey undertaken by order of the Lords Commission- 
ersof the Admiralty, by Captain W. H. Swyth, R.N. 
With Fourteen Plates, beautifully engraved by Daniell. 
4to, 2]. 12s. Gd. 

9 LETTERS from the CAUCASUS and GEORGIA. 
With Maps and Plates. 8vo. 15s, 

10. VIEWS iv SPAIN, by Edward Hawke Locker, 
Esq, F. R_ S. Number Vi, containing—1. Col de 
Forja.—2 Trajor.—3. Reus.—4 Noain.—5. Palencia. 
Imperial Svo, &s.; 4to. 12s.; India, 16s. 

his Work (to be completed in twelve Numbers, to 
appear every Six Weeks,) will form an appropriate Il 
lustration of Mr. Southey's History of the Peniusular 
War. 

ll. RESEARCHES in the SOUTH of IRELAND, 
illustrative of the Scenery, Architectural Remains, 
M inners, aud Superstitions of the Peasantry ; from Per- 
sonal Ovservations, Ancient Authorities, and original 
Manuscripts. By T. Crofton Croker. With 16 En- 
gravings, Wood: Cuts, &c. 4to. 21. 2s. 

12. A Third Edition of FORSYTH's REMARKS on 
the ANTIQUITIES, ARTS, LITERATURE of 
ITALY. In 2 vols. small 8vo. 15s. 





Ou Mouday, January 19, will be published, 
By Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 
THe WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
No. I. 

*,.* In projecting this New Quarterly Review, the 
Conductors conceive that they are about to take pos- 
session of ground entirely unocccupied by any prior 
Publication. The other Critical Works of the same 
kind are the powerful and efficient advocates of their 
respective parties, but it is the firm and decided deter- 
miuation of the Editors of the Westminster Review to 
take part with no faction, to support no body of men, 
and to perform the duties of the office which they have 
undertaken, and in which they are not untried, as un- 
iniluenced by personal enmity as by personal friend- 
ship. Tn this Publication they have organized a Criti- 
cal and Political Review, whose decisions shall! be form- 
ed on the basis of general principles alone, and which, 
even should their tone ever rise to severity, will never 
be polluted by the virulenee of Party Spirit 

The Exiitors have great satisfaction in stating, that 
they are the organs of an able and active society of in- 
dividuals, who having seen with regret and somewhat 
of indignation that the name of Criticism has been 
usurped with sinister views, and that the interests of 
literature and of a wise policy, and, through them, 
those of the Public, have been sacrificed for selfish and 
unworthy purposes, are resolved to establish a tribunal 
where afairer and more unbiassed hearing may be ob- 
tained. ‘They are far from denying the utility of the 
works of this nature which already exist; on the con- 
trary, they are willing to confess that they have pro- 
duced much goed, and that they still represent with 
zeal and ability the parties they espouse. But the Edi- 
tors of the Westminster Review are of opinion, that be- 





, tween thei yarrow aud conflicting systems there is one 


| Shares, 50 per cent.; Three Shares, 41 percent.; 
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great class of interests too often lost sight of; 

are the interests of the community at large. It is the, 
ambition to make this Review the representative of th. 
true interests of the majority, and the firm and inyag, 
able advocate of these principles which tend to ine 
en and ameliorate the condition of may. 
kind. 

Having said thus much of the spirit in which th 
Work will be conducted, the Editors feel disposed, x 
regards the plan and execution of it, to refer to thei, 
forthcoming Number. In a short announcement lily 
the present, it would be impossible to describe theq 
with any precision; and, under any circumstance 
perhaps a specimen would be more satisfactory thag, 
description. It will readily be seen, from the slight 
inspection, that the plan embraces some novelties, ang 
it is confidently trusted that the execution wil] 
such as to deserve no small portion of the public a. 
tention. 

The Westminster Review will appear regularly abou | 
the middle of the months of January, April, July, aod 


7 ae 


— wearer, =o “~~ 


a rr ar ty 


October, price 6s, 





POMPEII.—Now OPEN, in th 
PANORAMA, Strand, an interesting View of the Ruins 

of that ancient Roman City, as they now appear, te. | 
presenting the Forum, Temples of Jopiter and Bacchus, ? 
with many other remains of magnificent structures, — 
and a splendid display of the beautiful surrowniling ; 
country, including Mount Vesuvius. Admittance, Ove | 
Shilling. f 


THE COMMISSIONERS FOR 


AFFAIRS of TAXES hereby give Notice, in pursnance 
of directions to that effect frum the Lords Commis. 
sioners of his Majesty's Treasury, that the increased 
Charges made on the late General Survey to the Inh. 
bited House Duty, on the ground of the Houses having 
been undervalued in the Assessment of the preseal 
year, ending the 5th of April, 1824, will be suspended 
until farther notice. It will, therefore, be unnecessary 
for the Parties upon whom increased charges have 
been made, upon such ground, to attend the Comnis. 
sioners on the days fixed for hearing appeals against 
such increased charges, a swe 
These directions do not affect any increased Charge 
which may have been made to the Window Daty, o 
anv Charges to tlre Inbabited House Daty on flouses 
not heretofore charged to that Tax.—By Order.of te 
Board. 
(Signed) EDWARD BATES, Secretary. 
Office for Taxes, Somerset House, 
London, Dec. 31, 1823 






















AMICABLE SOCIETY, for INSURANCE of LIVES, 
Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street, Londen, incorporated by 
QUEEN ANNE, 1706,—and its Powers further es 
tended by his presen€ Majesty’s Charter, granted the 
12th of February, 1823. 


r al re rey 
THE DIRECTORS have now to 
offer to the attention of the Public, TABLES @ 
RATES for the INSURANCE of LIVES, at the varios 
Ages from 8 to 72; either for the whole Life; any spt: 
cific number of Years; the contingency of one peru 
surviving another; or for the joint continuance of the 
Lives of two or more Persous, the Insurauce pay 
on the Death of either. 

Insurances in this Office are effected in certain ease 
at a reduction of nearly 20 per cent. and, on the whole 
on terms greatly favourable to the Insured; aod ly 
surances may be effected from £200 to £5000, andevely 
kind of Insurance, however short the period of cont 
nuance, is entitled to a participation in the pecuny 
advantages aceruing to the Corporation. These 
vantages are wholly appropriated tothe benefit of the 
lusured, in proportion to the amount of each It 
surance. 

In the last year, Insurances on One Hundred aw 
Forty-eight Shares became Claims, of which Fifty-0 
received additions amounting to 60 per cent; 


Shares, 33 per cent.; and Seventy - pipe Shares, 
cent., beyond the Sums originally insured. _ 
Abstracts of the Charters and By-Laws, with Table 
of the Premiums, may be had at the Office, where 
teudance is given daily, from Nine till Three o'C 
By Order uf the Court of Directors, 
J. PENSAM, Regist 





London:— Published by Davidson, at No. 2, act | 
Street, Strand, where advertisements are rear 
and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post par) © 
to be addressed. Sold also by Simpkiv and M 
Stationers’ Hall Court; Ray, Creed Lane; Ridgv} 
Piccadilly ; Booth, Duke Street, Portland Me 
Richardson, Cornhill; Chapple, Pad Mall; Sut 
land, Calton Street, Edinburgh; Griffin ant ‘ 


a 


Glasgow; and by all other Booksellers ant all 
venders.— Printed by Davidson aud Son, Old 


| Court, Carey Street. 
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